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New and Valuable 
Books for Teachers 


Roark’s Psychology in Education - - - $1.00 
“No teacher of no matter what grade or qualification should be without this 
most valuable book. I consider it one of the best ready reference books on the 
subject in 44 library from the side of utility to the teacher.” 
Geo. B. BIBLE, Principal, State Normal School, E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 


King’s School Interests and Duties - - - ~- 100 

Dr. J. W. Bashford, President Ohio Wesleyan University, says : ‘‘ School 

Interests and Duties might well have been named Applied Pedagogy. It is 
one of the most practical hand-books which a teacher can own.’ 


White’ s School Management . - 1,00 
“T find Schoo] Management one of the most useful and practical books that 
has been written on the —— of schools.” 
Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 


Guerber’s Myths of Northern Lands 1.50 

A hand-book of Northern Mythology for school, home and hbrary, written 

in the same fascinating style as Myths of Greece and Rome. Numerous full- 

page illustrations illuminate the text and add charm to the work. The leg- 
ends are narrated with special reference to literature and art. 


Other Teachers’ Helps 
National Geographic Monographs 


Published monthly ; eight numbers now ready. Designed especially 

to supply teachers and pupils of Geography with tresh and inter- 

esting material with which to supplement the regular text-book. 
Subscription price for Ten Menegraghe,- - - - - - $1.50 


Five sets to one address, - - - - - - 6.00 

Single Monographs. - - - - 20 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching - = --e 
Small and Vincent’s Introduction to the Study 

ee @ectety- <- - « -« +s « « ei 
Guerber’s Myths of Greece and Rome - = + £50 
The Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire - ~- 1.40 
The Schoolmaster in Literature - + = = 140 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Catalogues, price list, and circulars 
free, Correspondence cordially invited, 


AMERICAN BOOK; COMPANY 





New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Ore. 


The American 
Accountant, 


By W. C. SANDY, 


Is a new, practical, and up-to-the-times work on the science 
and practice of accounts, and an exposition of the principles 
of business. 

It embodies the results of the author’s experience of 
twenty years in teaching large classes in day and evening 
schools. 

It gives the student a practical knowledge of accounts 
in as short a time as is consistent with thoroughness. 

It presents the subject in such a way that the student 
easily grasps the theory of accounts and becomes more than 
a mere copyist of forms—becomes an intelligent book- 


keeper. 
It has already been adopted by the boards of education 
of New York City, and Newark, N. J. 


Correspondence invited. Send for Catalogue of our publications. 
Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


43747 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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‘Foseph Dixon Cruable Co., Fors Cuy, LV. w 


NO WARMTH, NO CHEERFULNESS, NO HEALTHFUL EASE, 
- | NO COMFORTABLE FEEL IN ANY MEMBER— 
™ NO SHADE, NO SHINE, NO BUTTERFLIES, NO BEES, 


NOVEMBER- 1595 NO FRUITS, NO FLOWERS, NO LEAVES, NO BIRDS, NOVEMBER, 


—Hooon. 
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AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PEINCILS 


2h nm 
geee | Are seasonable at all times. If you are not familiar with them mention 
| | | | , the N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL and send 16 cts. for samples worth double, 
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Frick’s Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM CLOCK. 


Write for illustrated 
catalogue describing 
and illustrating its 
successful use in 


Public, Private, 
and Manual 
Training Schools, 
Academies, 
Colleges, and 
Factories, &c., &. 


One apparatus keeps 
every period in every 
room, every depart- 
ment and every build- 
ing, on time withouc 
the aid of the human 
hand.), 


Satisfactory Results 
Guaranteed, 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 
Lock Box, 406. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical | 
Laboratory will be 
nished of best quality ai 
reasonable prices, 

Glass and metal appara 


according to drawings. 


Glass blowing and en- 
gravieg done on premises. 








> ' 
fpuFFel R 
NEW YORK. 


127 Fulton & 42 Ann Sts, 
BRANCHEs; 
11 1 Madison st. Chicage 


Locust street, 
St. Loul*- 


DRAWING MATERIALS. - - 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all gradesand are supplying most of the 
best Colleges and Universities, Correspondence 
solicited. Catalogue on application, 








wore 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides. 





Only complete Science Factory in the West. | 


INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER: 


CHICAGO. 





fur- | 
| 
| 


tus, special, made to order, | 





‘The Hammond Typewriter Co. 


Have you seen 


= NEW HAMMOND 


2? 


S.C. Griggs Wy Company 


Twenty-Five : 
Letters on 
English Authors. 


For Teachers, Literary Clubs 
and the General Reader , , , 


By MARY FISHER, 
12mo, Cloth. 406 pp. Price, $1.50. 


The work treats of those eminent writers who 
Jor more than 500 years have most influenced the 
thought of the world. 

it ts a departure from its class in its omission 
of the hackneyed judgments which pass from book 
to book; its fresh, telling matter, from original 
sources, andits special notice of the effects of weak 
and vicious literature upon young minds—its mis- 

| ston being to inculcate a taste for the “ best that 
| has been thought and said in the world.” 


The GREATEST 


TYPEWRITER. 


Work in Sight. 

Perfect Alignment. 

Uniform Impression. 
Improved Manifolding 
Marginal Note Attachment. 


Write for catalogue, prices and specimen 
of work. 


From the Chicago Inter-Ocean: “* Teachers and 
literary clubs will find the book boundlessly s rugges- 
tive—inviting to wider fields—while the intelli- 
| gent, thoughtful reader will find richness on every 


403 & 405 East 62d Street, 
NEW YORK, 


pa 

i. the Literary World, Boston: ‘ Whoever 
takes up this book will find refreshment and in- 
vigoration in its keen judgments and excellent quo- 
tations.’ 

From the Wesleyan Methodist, Syracuse, N. Y.: 
** We wish to commend this book as the best we have 
seen as an aid to the private study of the best Eng- 
lish authors,”’ 

From the Methodist Recorder, Pittsburg, Pa.: 
*“ This book is one of the best we have seen for the 
purpose of awakening a critical interest in English 
literature.’ 

From The Standard, Chicago: ‘* We commend 
this book to young persons engaged in the study of 
English literature in connection with a formal text 
book, or to anyone who would like to study it inde- 
pendent of classes or clubs.”’ 

From the Denver Times: ‘* In considering English 
authors and their literature Miss Fisher has taken a 
new departure and clothes the skeleton of literary 
tacts in a most attractive garb.” 

From the Boston Times: ** Not only to the stu- 
dent, but to the general reader as well, who wishes 
to improve his taste and his knowledge, of the best of 
English writers, the book will prove of great value.” 





ERFECT 
ENCIL 






the BEST MACHINE for SCHOOL and HOME 


it makes a PERFECT POINT and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 
Goodell Co., Antrim, N.H.: Waterbury, Conn. 
Gentlemen :—You have the best pencil sharpener 
that was ever put on the market. Have used it more 
than 3 years. Yourstruly, G. L. HARRINGTON, Pres. 
Harrington's Business College x School of Shorthand 
All Stationers sell it. Price $1, nent express 
paid, $1.25. SEND FOR CIR CULAR. 


GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 
$75 a Month—evenings to 


WRITERS 


who learn, and represent Bixler’s popular System 
of Physical Training in Penmanship, at their 
own homes. Muscles trained, strengthened, con- 
trolled —speed and ease in shortest time—less labor, 
better results. Less expense, bigger income—e?sy to 
a toteach. Beautiful Parchment Diplo- 
ranted. Our 4.25 Teacher’s and Agent’s | 





THE SEVENTEENTH EDITION OF 


The Development of 
English Literature 
and Language. 


By Prof. A. H. WELSH, A.M. 
Two Vols. 8vo, 1,100 pp. Price, $4.00. 


No workin English literature ever issued rom 
the American press has received such unqualified 
and universal commendation. 


‘*The most noteworthy history of English litera 
ture ever written. It will, in our opinion, serve 
better than a | other work of its kind as a guide for 


i a | those who wish to go into a thorough study of the 
Out &. which enables you to graduste at heme and subject. Its classification is admirable. Its selec- 


make $75 a month evenings, sent for 1,and bought 
back if not satisfactory. Consists of (r) Self-instruc- | tion of mY authors is te oy, ro = 
tor, 80 pp., cloth, 534x8. 7sc. (2) Business Penman, | facts Va - typical importance. "— ihe Vaure 
monthly 1 year, 12 pp., 9X15, 25c. (8) Pocket Manual, | New York. 
40 pp. cloth, com. branches in a nutshell, 25c. .4) 
Mail Course, 4 lessons, written letters, copies, etc.. 
$2. (5) Ad. Outfit, $r. 

We want more teachers and agents, hence the $: 
offer. Send 2c. stamp and see ahat you get. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio 








Sold by booksellers, or will be sent postpaid, om 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


S.:C. GRIGGS & CO., 





262-264 Wabash Ave, Chicago. 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir: 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for usein IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CoO., 


911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. ILL 


CHOOL & COLLEGE 


CIENCE APPARATUS 
Modern Instruments and Ap- 
paratus of Highest Efficiency. 

260.page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 

ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to National School Fur’n’g Co.,) 
Works & Salesroom: 179-181 Lake St , Chicago. 














FE STERBROOK'S 


STEEL. wPENS. 


No. 333. Standard Schoot Numbers. 


8 A em 333, 444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO,, 26 Jobn St, AY 
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iF FREE TEXT-BOOKS ARE FURNISHED IN YOUR SCHOOLS, 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 
PRESERVING BOOKS." 


“ Its cost is trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and 
immense gain in neatness,”—J. A. GRAVES, Principal South school, Hartford, Conn. 


USED BY OVER 500 PROMINENT SCHOOL BOARDS—ALL PRAISE IT. 


November 9, 1895 


—— 














ADOPTED BY 68 MORE SCHOOL BOARDS DURING LAST MONTH. 





Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


Send NOW for samples and information—FREE to any address. 


G. P. HoLpEN, President. 
H. P. HOLDEN, Treasurer. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary, P. O. Box 643 E. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 





MESERVEY'S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


December, 1894, the Single Entry adopted for use in all the Grammar 
Schools of the CITY OF CHICAGO. 


February 22, 1895, by act of Legislature for all the Free Schools of the 
State of WEST VIRGINIA. 


Meservey’s Text-Books are found to meet all the requirements of 
High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfactory manner. 





Examination copy sent: Single and Double Entry for 50 cents; 
Single Entry, 30 cents. Correspondence requested, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, CHICAGO. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


= SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —1895 


Joun A. Hatt, President H. M. Puitutps, Secretary. 
JANUARY 1, (895. 
Assets, $15,653,366.60. Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. Surplus, $1,143,672.29. | 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and | 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” 
but a ‘‘ STATEMENT ” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would | 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 








I was born on the_.. CL ee a ee ee in the year... 
My Name is 


Address is 








Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years mosely scraping soontier | so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherw a0 ons ons =A and Le ly in one year.” —MILToN. 
‘wear, gee Be icero, Ovid, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
~ my ory for examination, 2 BB. 


apnen'e A ‘Practtent ona ¥ ressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
wall other Systems. Price to teachers for examination, "$1.00. 
Sa 's Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
laneson’s French Series, ete. 
Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, No. 12, 
Words and Dictation. 


Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue. 
jouble-ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation. 45 cents per doz. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PRCKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 66 Reade St., N. Y. 


Kl N F A 7 A RT f AND SCHOOL { coumarin «00. 
| 








36 pages, 





EAST 14TH STREET, 
New YORK. 


SUPPLIES. 


Send for Catalogue. 





Musical, farsounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for sonecin, Churches, &c. | 


WESF Trot, fr. “Ts26" 


, BUCKEYE Bett Founory 


‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 


SHORTHAND. 


was the ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM 
WHY? adopted and taught in the New Yorx 
public day ——. = 
it is the Best, and has the /atest 
BECA USE and most sractical text-books, 
Alphabet and Specimen Pages Free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N. Y. 


ATTEND the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, 156 5th 
Ave., cor. th St. Live and practical methods. Special 


Course and Rates to Teachers. 
FRENCH, GERMAN 


[A N ( UAGE SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 








| the pres- ence of the 
teacher. Terms for 
| membership $5.00 oo 
éach Lan- guage. 


| questions answered and all exercises corrected thy - 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 
Circulars. 


"THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00, 

0. 196 
scone IN 10 WEEKS. 
iplela tabs LS Chto’ 
X CHAUTAUQUA‘ 


C “nse, Reading Cirle ¢ 
THE AMERICAN YEAR 


A systematic course in American politics, 
os industry. and literature, illustrating the 
Development of National Life. 

Why not supplement your desultory read- GC 
ing by a well-defined course for the comin 
winter? Chautauqua offers a practical, * 
comprehensive plan. 


JOHN H. VINCENT. Dept. ro, BUFFALO, N. ¥. 3 
LSC kk 








IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School ys pit 
Books, Novels, etc., sen: 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Averue, (48th Street), New York, 





Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 
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EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 








Description and prices on application | 


municating with advertisers. 
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Timely Warning. 


Gi The great success of the chocolate preparations of . 
< the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established aus, 10, 
Sw!) - in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 

many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter | — 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 'Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 


j used in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 










Overworked men and wom- 
en, the nervous, weak and de- 


they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. bilitated, will find in the Acid 
WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, Phosphate a most agreeable, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. grateful and harmless stimulant, 


giving renewed strength and 


<=) For Vertical Writing —<<Szerere) | ‘780 ‘0 the entire system 


| a. 


. . | Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
& SE JOSEPH G | LLO ) | sy | says: ‘*I have used it in my own case when 
| suffering from nervous exhaustion, with 


| gratifying results. I have prescribed it for 


VERTICULAR AND VERTIGRA PH. | many of the various forms of nervous de- 


| bility, and it has never failed to do good.” 


5 E N S e Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


: | Xamford Chemical Works, Providence, R, I, 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived| Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
at by careful study of required conditions. For sale by all Druggists 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 























Ir THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


roth Thowwnd. | STANDARD DICTIONARY 


+ - OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE . 
Prices to be Advanced 


NEARLY ONE-THIRD 


Jan. 1, 1896. 
















**It should be the Pride of Literary America, 
as it is the Admiration of Literary England.” 
—St. James's Budget. London, July 27, 1895. 
( Weekly Edition of St. James's Gazette.) 


301,865 Vocabulary Terms, 125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, I acker’s 


47,468 Entries in the Appendix, 45,000 Illustrative Quotations, 


5,000 Illustrations, 247 Editors and Specialists, 
$960,000 Expended in its Production, r 


Oxford University, England, Prof. A. H. Sayce, the eminent philologist, says: 
‘The Standard Dictionary is certain to supersede all other dictionaries of the 
English language.” 


| 
| 
| 
Yale University, Prof E. J. Phelps, Ex-minister to Great Britain, says: | 
“ For general and practical purposes it is the best American dictionary now available.” | 
| oap 
| 









Cambridge University, Gagiené, Prof. J. E. Sandys, sa 
‘It is admirable, and deserves to become famous on both ‘sides of the Atlantic.” 
Harvard University, Prof. A. Preston Peabody, says . . “oe 
* Will prove invaluable, and will last while the ‘English language remains essentially The antiseptic quality of 
unchanged.” Packer’s Tar Soap is a pro- 
The New York Heraid, says: 
‘The Standard Dictionary is a yore in the art of publication. It is admirable from 
every point of view. It is the most satis auaey and most complete dictionary yet printed.” 


The Saturday Review, London, Eng., sa 


| 
tection against contagion. Its 
balsamic properties make it 
ys | Caer Hie 

‘In substantial merit we think the Standard Dictionary decidedly preferable to the | useful - irritated conditions of 
much-advertised Century.” the skin. For washing the 
The Daily Post, Liverpool, Eng., says: ee | Hair and Scalp it is without 

| 

| 

} 


*Itis a monument to ‘Ancien industry no less than the Great White City by Lake . 
Michigan.” a rival; it removes dandruff, 


The Journal of Education, Boston, says: 
‘In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, ty pography, style, and illustration, it 
challenges criticism and comm: ands: admiration. It will make the world its debtor, and all 
who write must praise it evermore.’ 


PRICES NOW: 


allays itching and des not dry 
the hair, bu leaves it soft and 
lustrous. 


IN ONE VOLUME: In TWO ee: 25 Cents. All Druggists. 
Half Russia $17.00 Balt Russia $15.00 
Fu 


On Jan. 4, 1896, prices will be advanced nearly one-third. Subscribe NOW. 


| 
| 
Full Russia {With Deni-) 14.0 li Russia {With Deni-) 17.00 so 
Full Morocco f With Dent} 18:00 Full Morocco {son'sindexs 22:00 | THE PACKER MFG. CO., New York. 





Sold by Subscription. Intelligent Solicitors Wanted. Address; 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette PI., New York | 
} 











EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 
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The business department of THE JoURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, ‘‘ Edi- 
tors of SCHOOL JOURNAL.” All letters about subscriptions should be 
addressed to E. L, KELLOGG & Co. Do not put editorial and business 
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Advancement ot Superintendents. 


It is just about fifty years ago that the city of New 
York decided 1t would have a man to superintend its 
educational interests. It is not ten years since Phila- 
delphia came to a similar conclusion. In fact, the offi- 
cial now so well known as a superintendent of the 
schools of a city or village is a modern creation ; he 
has been evolved as the public school system has been 
developed. 

The earlier products of this evolution were quite dif- 
ferent from those appearing later. 

The first superintendents were often mere figure- 
heads ; they appeared on great occasions ; they must 
especially be humanitarians and able to urge the im- 
portance of education ; it was expected of them that 
arguments on the justice of giving educational oppor- 
tunities to all classes should be presented cogently ; 
the salaries were small; the school visitation quite 
meager and his influence as a superintendent very 
feeble ; if he had been influential before as a citizen, or 
if he brought talents of a high order, and an earnest 
devotion of them to the good of the schools, he re- 
ceived the attention and respect of the public. 

There was no normal school for the instruction of 
superintendents in those days, but it would have been a 
good thing if there had been. There is none to-day, 
but the pedagogical schools are doing something to 
produce men competent to grapple with the subject of 
education which is at last seen to be a mighty matter. 
The superintendent in those early days was either a 
business man with humanitarian instincts or a school 
principa! recognized as a Saul among his fellows. The 
compensation was small, for the duties were considered 
unimportant, and frequently the superintendent was to 
be found only on Saturday in his office; the rest of the 
time he was a lawyer or a physician, clergyman, or en- 
gineer ; or if a principal of a school he was busy teach- 
ing, for in those days the principal was expected to give 
his time to class instruction quite as much as his assist- 
ants. 

The process of evolution began ; and the superin- 
tendent has been greatly influenced by it. More has 
been demanded of him besides writing a report in 
which the number of pupils was given, the number of 
teachers, their salaries and various platitudes relating 
to the importance of education, and remarking that the 
schools of that particular town had had a prosperous 


year and that the teachers were earnest and efficient. 
He has been obliged to look at education as something 
that has a scientific basis. 

But it took fifty years for the public to find out that 
of ail places in its bounds the superintendent's office 
was the one where the utmost intellectual activity 
should prevail ; that if a live coal was to be taken from 
the altar the superintendent of schools should be the 
man to whom it was to be intrusted. The annual re- 
port is found to be a matter of little importance. If 
he could write, “‘ I have set all the teachers on fire to 
teach, and they have set all their pupils on fire to 
learn,” it would be a prototype of the reports that are 
to be written in the coming years. 

A visit to a superintendent of the schools of a city of 
20,000 inhabitants forty years ago, found him on a Sat- 
urday morning in a small, cold room surrounded by 
teachers, to whom he gave slate pencils, inkstands, 
crayons, steel pens, tin cups, record books in small 
quantities accompanying each with suggestions as to 
economy and wa'chfulness. This over,a new appointee 
by the school board was told where to go on the fol- 
lowing Monday, and then the work of the superintend 
ent was over. 

A visit to his successor was made this year ; the popu- 
lation of the city had not only increased, but the esti- 
mation in which public education was held had changed 
with it. Books were now furnished free, the desks were of 
the most approved pattern, the buildings were planned 
for light and ventilation, the blackbeards were numerous 
and of real slate, wardrobes were ampleand convenient, 
the walls were adorned with pictures of Washington, 
Lincoln, and many eminent poets. The superintend- 
ent’s office had undergone a change. On a tablelay 
several educational papers, each in a binder; a book- 
case had over a hundred pedagogical books, each with 
a white label and number, showing they were actually 
drawn out ; the entire reports of the city were on an- 
other shelf; another shelf held the reports of the lead- 
ing cities. The superintendent had changed too. The 
teachers were in an adjoining room and he was put 
down to address them on tke subject of “ Apperception 
in Arithmetic.” 

Of course, not all cities have changed like the one re- 
ferred to above. In very many, the superintendent is 
the only thing that has not changed. Why some men 
are superintendents is a mystery as great as the Man 
in the Iron Mask. A member of a school board was 
lately asked why they still elected the same man and 
his reply was, “ Well, you see if he should go out we 
should have to put in one of the principals and he is 
better than any of them.” The reasons why a principal 
would be selected he stated to be two ; one, that two or 
three had the wires all fixed ; the other, that they didn’t 
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know of any man of real ability as an educator whose 
appointment would command the assent of the commu- 
nity. In other words, as THE JouRNAL has often 
pointed out, the timber for superintendents is very 
scarce in thiscountry. And it may be added that the 
field for those who will conscientiously and largely pre- 
pare themselves as superintendents is immense ; and 
further, that rightly to superintend the schools of a city 
is a very large business indeed. 

About fifteen years ago a teacher in a very active 
city of 15,000 inhabitants sent a letter to THE JOURNAL 
entitled, “ One Superintendent.” It portrayed a young 
lawyer not having business enough to support him and 
having friends on the school board who gave him the 
office of superintendent of schools. It told further his 
manner of visiting the schools ; invariable comments of 
“very well indeed” after listening to the reading, arith- 
metic, etc.; his speech to the children in which they were 
incited to goon “ until they reached the utmost round of 
knowledge attainable’; his long tarrying and delight- 
ful ways where the pretty school-mistress presided and 
his shorter visits where those less favored were hearing 
lessons, All this was evidently a portraiture from life, 
but no name was given to the place or the official, and 
it had a ficticious signature. THE JOURNAL lay on the 
desk of the teacher ; the superintendent (evidently or- 
dered by fate) that morning visited the school. He 
picked up the paper, turned over its pages, and, as fate 
ordered, was attracted by nothing else than this por- 
traiture of himself. He had evidently recognized who 
was meant, for he laid it down and went out, and ex- 
hibited afterward a good deal of ill- feeling. 

The ways and means of some superintendents will 
not bear very close examination. ‘‘ How did——get into 
office?’”’ Knowing there was to be an election, he did 
not let it be known he wanted the place, but got three 
others to stand; none having a majority, his friends 
now brought him forward. The political superintend- 
ent is yet numerous in the land. But the calcium light 
is being turned on the schools, and from this time on a 
man must know education quite extensively to hold an 
important place ; knowledge of politicians will not suf- 
fice. 

In some cities it has been the practice to permit the 
superintendent to be both the examining power and the 
appointing power; from this shameful abuses have 
arisen. An ex-superintendent of this kind was asked 
how he held office so long. He replied, “I made my- 
self solid with the politicians by appointing the per- 
sons they named!” Is it nota pity such a thing can 
be stated as a fact? Some boards of education make 
the superintendent merely a tool by which they pull 
political wires—but this is too large a subject. 

The superintendent in most cities of the first class 
has now become an officer of high rank. The power of 
appointment is not lodged with him. He is required 
by boards of education, whose conduct is scrutinized 
by the public press, to carry forward the work in a man- 
ner worthy of the times, to give practical information 
to the teachers of the best methods of teaching, to 
possess a somewhat complete understanding of the 
capacity of youth to know and grow, and the proper 
subjects of study for those of any particular age, and 
the amount of knowledge that may be required by them 
as well as the best means of testing their progress. 
But this only partially defines the requirements in a 
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superintending officer; in general he must have a 
capacity for leadership, and be enormously sympathetic 
with children and hunger to see them at their best. 


. 
Oldest Schoolmaster’s Certificate in 
New York. 


By WILLIAM S, PELLETREAU. 


There is nothing that shows the difference between 
the Dutch and the English settlers in New York so 
much as their action in relation to school and public 
education. In the English settlements the school and 
the schoolmaster held a prominent position and were 
liberally paid for; while among the Dutch the schooi 
was badly supported and managed, and the teacher held 
an inferior position. Although the plans and regula- 
tions, established in “ Fatherland ” for the guidance and 
directions of the colonies in New Netherland, enjoined 
that schools with suitable teachers should be maintained, 
yet many things go to prove that these directions were 
not complied with. In the “ Remonstrance of New 
Netherland” in 1649, we find among the various causes 
of complaint, that “the new school-house exists only 
upon paper,” and money collected for it had been used 
for other purposes. That what schools there were had 
their location in private houses, and “each one taught 
as long or as short as he liked,” and it is curious to ob- 
serve that the schoolmaster was invariably employed in 
some other capacity,to which his reputed calling was sim- 
ply an adjunct, In one place we find that it was recom- 
mended to “ employ a person as preceptor who might a/so 
act as a schoolmaster,” showiny plainly that his position 
in the latter capacity was decidedly subordinate. In 
one town On Long Island, the schoolmaster was ex- 
pected to act as sexton and in case of funerals it was 
his duty “‘to dig the grave and ring the bell.” Wemay 
imagine the feelings of some modern “ Professors” if 
called upon to perform these duties. 

One of the results of the English conquest was te in- 
troduce a higher order of instruction. Schools were 
better provided for, and the schoolmaster held in higher 
esteem. Many of the Old Dutch burghers in their wills 
made arrangements that their minor children should be 
“brought up to an English education.” The truth is 
that when the Dutch came in contact with the English, 
they came in contact with a superior race, and they 
knew it. 

Among the first of the English schoolmasters in New 
York was William Huddlestone, and his certificate and 
license to teach has been preserved and is an interest- 
ing relic of early school history : 


BENJAMIN FLETCHER, Captain Generale,and Governor- 
in-Chiefe of their Majesties, Province of New York, Prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania, County of New Castle, and Terri- 
toryes and tracts of land thereon depending in America, 
etc., and Vice-Admirale of the same, 

I do hereby Authorize and appoint you, William Hud- 
dlestone, to teach an English School, and to Instruct all 
Children wherewith you shall be intrusted for that pur- 
pose, in the Acts of Writing and Arithmetic, etc., in the 
City of New York. You are therefore diligently and 
carefully to discharge the said duty of School Master, 
and to receive and enjoy all such privileges and advan- 
tages as to the Office and place of a School Master 
doth and may belong, and appertain. For which this 
shall be your sufficient Warrant. 

Given under my hand and seale at Fort William Henry 
this nine and twentieth day of August, in the fifth year 
of the Reigne of their Majesties, King William and Queen 
Mary (1692). , 

BENJAMIN FLETCHER. 

By His Excellencie’s Command 

Dan. HONAN. 


William Huddlestone was not only a schoolmaster 
but a very active man of business, and invested largely 
in real estate, when lots on Broadway and Wall street 
could be bought for a few hundred dollars. His name 
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very frequently appears in the records in the Register’s 
office, and buildings now worth millions stand upon 
lots whose titles are derived from “ William Huddle- 
stone, schoolmaster.” 


- 
Composition: 
Its Relation to the Other School Studies. 


By F. MonTESER, 


The purpose of teaching composition in the elemen- 
tary school is to enabie the pupil to express his thoughts 
clearly, in logical order, and in correct language, aud to 
give him a certain command of the words and expres- 
sions of the higher literary and technical vocabulary. 
Composition thus is essentially a form study and, like 
other form-studies is very largely dependent for its 
content upon the material supplied by the thought- 
studies. This material will be mainly taken from litera- 
ture and history (including ethics and civics) ; occasion- 
ally it will be drawn from the natural sciences, art, and 
manual work, and even from mathematics. 

The daily experiences of the pupils, their excursions, 
etc., will also furnish subjects for compositions; but 
these, though requiring less work in their preparation, 
are merely of a secondary importance compared with 
those of the first mentioned kind. Itis true that they 
afford an opportunity for an easy flow of language and 
for an exercise of the imagination. But, on the other 
hand, they make little demand of the logical faculty of 
the pupil, usually requiring only the employment of com- 
monplace ideas, and confine expression to the colloquial 
vocabulary. Says Ur. Harris in his report to the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen: “It is clear that the pupil should 
have a dignified and worthy subject for composition, 
and what is so good for his purpose as the themes he 
has tried to master in his daily lessons?” 

Thus the relation between composition and the other 
school studies becomes one of mutual helpfulness. On 
the one hand, the pupil, in order to write his composition 
is compelled to bring before his mind the thoughts of a 
particular lesson in a peculiarly clear and forcible man- 
ner, and, on the other hand, he will more easily acquire 
the art of writing, by seeking the best expression for de- 
finite and well-mastered groups of ideas. 

This relation will be most easily and naturally estab- 
lished where all the studies are combined in the hand of 
oneteacher. Inaschool where the department-teacher 
system prevails a close co-operation between the teacher 
of composition and those of the other departments be- 
comes absolutely necessary. 

With regard to this co-operation the following plan 
would seem feasible: ‘The teacher from whose depart- 
ments the composition is taken will first work out with 
the class a clear, k gical outline, and the work of the 
pupils, when handed to him, will be criticised by him 
chiefly with regard to the correctness of the ideas ex- 
pressed and their logical order, though, for convenience, 
he might mark also orthographical mistakes and the like. 
The composition will then be given to the teacher of 
English who will judge it from the rhetorical point of 
view and make suggestions as to the best choice of words, 
the proper use of connectives, the harmonious balancing 
of phrases, and similar matters of style. In the light of 
this double criticism the pupil will then be required to 
re-write the whole composition, thus producing what is 
virtually an entirely new piece of work, as correct in 
ideas and language and as pleasing in style as may be 
expected at his stage of general culture and experience. 

This plan does not exclude, but rather emphasizes the 
value of such exercises as reproductions of stories, both 
oral and written, and paraphrases of narrative poetry. 
The latter especially, though liable to great abuse, is yet 
one of the most valuable devices for securing the use of 
concise and forceful expressions and for the discrimina- 
tion of poetic and prose diction. These exercises bring 


out the relation between literature and composition, 
which, of course, is of a most intimate character. 
Workingman's School, New York City. 
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One Way to Teach Music. 


By HARRIETTE WILSON. 


It is often a problem how to present music in the 
most direct way to children in the primary grades. 
Many ways are tried—and often successfully—by teach- 
ers of attractive personality and of individual force ; 
and, after all, if one be quite sure of herself as to at- 
tainments and intelligently-planned work, individual 
methods are a gain, and incite more interest and spon- 
taneity in pupils, as a general thing. Many teachers, 
however, are not prepared to lay out an original plan of 
work, and to these a few suggestions may help to rid 
them of some of their perplexities. 

One young woman achieved artistic results in a small 
school of first grade children by singing to them while 
at their work, the songs she intended teaching them. 
She had a highly cultivated voice, she managed the 
phrasing with great care, and did not let the children 
sing with her until she had sung the song to them for 
some length of time. Finally she had the class sing 
with her, and by this time the song was essentially 
learned, and if the imitation were pretty accurate (as, by 
this method, it would doubtless become) very little 
polishing would be needed to produce a charming re- 
sult. 

But this might be dangerous practice for a teacher 
who was not a skilled musician; and there are disad- 
vantages in doing work which involves no thought on 
the part of the pupils. 

There is the usual, and perhaps for the teacher the 
easiest, practice of beginning with scale drill, by num- 
bers and syllables, until to children much of music, in 
their comprehensions, resolves itself into “do, re, mi, 
do,” etc. How much of an advantage this may be in 
primary schools is uncertain, and there is no question 
about its being to a degree drudge-work and unmusical, 
as it is frequently practiced. 

Tone, and two equivalents (if the use of the staff be 
not also included) are thrust upon the child when his 
little mind is usually being fed in other ways quite to 
its limit of capacity. Is it not simpler to get at the re- 
sult in a less confusing manner? 

We all are agreed that children must have songs— 
songs which are suitable to childhood, musical, and with- 
in the range of their limited voices. These are not 
easy to collect, it is true,—not that there is any lack of 
so-called “songs for children,’ but how many of them 
are really choice, and worth preserving, and of course 
the music which is taught to large classes of children, 
which is with great care drilled into their remembrance, 
by which their taste is formed, and which may possibly 
survive several generations, should be as carefully se- 
lected as is the literature with which youthful minds are 
stamped. 

Suppose we take Schubert’s “ Cradle Song” as a les- 
son, or that eminently childlike song of Stevenson’s, so 
prettily set by Nevin :— 

“In winter I get up at night 

And dress by yellow candle light, 
In summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day,” etc. 

The words are first taught to the class, verse by 
verse; when the,children are quite familiar with one 
stanza so that they can follow in their minds the fitting 
together of words and music, the teacher plays or sings 
for them the song once or twice. Then she writes it 
out on the staff on the blackboard ; the children are in- 
terested in the “pictures of the tones,” and the up and 
down movement of the intervals will aid them in plac- 
ing their voices. Let them follow the notes while they 
sing, and if possible keep the song on the blackboard 
until it is learned, so that the class shall have oppor- 
tunity of associating the sound with the universal image. 

The children are not in this way confused by detail, 
while at the same time they are unconsciously learning 
to read a little, and are at least becoming as familiar 
with the true representation of tone as they are with 
words which picture to them the objects they represent. 

Besides, what could be more expressive than some of 
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THE CODA: SUPPLEMENTARY MUSIC, 


DAY IN ITS SPLENDOR. 
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hear us, Hear the prayer we raise. 
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Thanksgiving Procla- 
mation. 


President Cleveland has de. 
signated Thursday, November 
28, as Thanksgiving day. His 
proclamation which was issued 
Nov. 4, should be read in every 
school-room in the iand. It js 
as follows : 


“ The constant goodness and for- 
bearance of Almighty God which 
have been vouchsafed to the Ameri- 
can people during the year which is 
just past call for their sincere ac- 
knowledgement and devout gratitude 
To the end, therefore, that we may 
with thankful hearts unite in extoll- 
ing the loving care of our Heavenly 
Father, I, Grover Cleveland, presi- 
dent of the United States, do hereby 
appoint and set apart Thursday, the 
twenty-eighth day of the present 
month of November as a day of 
thanksgiving and prayer, to be kept 
and observed by ail our people. On 
that day let us forego our usual oc- 
cupations, and in our accustomed 
places of worship join in rendering 
thanks to the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift for the bounteous 
returns that have rewarded our labors 
in the fields and in the busy marts of 
trade, for the peace and order that 
have prevailed throughout the land, 
for our protection from pestilence 
and dire calamity, and for the other 
blessings that have been showered 
upon us from an open hand. 

“ And, with our thanksgiving, let 
us humbly beseech the Lord to so 
incline the hearts of our people unto 
Him that He will not leave us nor 
forsake us as a nation, but will con- 
tinue to use His mercy and protect- 
ing care, guiding us in the path of 
national prosperity and happiness, 
enduing us with rectitude and virtue, 
and keeping alive within us a patri- 
otic love for the free institutions 
which have been given to us as our 
national heritage. And let us also 
on the day of our thanksgiving. es- 
pecially, remember the poor and 
needy, and by deeds of charity let us 
show the sincerity of our gratitude. 

“In witness whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be af- 
fixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington 
this fourth day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety five. and in the 


one hundred and twentieth year of the indeperdence of the 


the musical signs? All the verbal illustration in the United States. 
world doesn’t better convey the idea than the simple “ By the President : 
sign << ==, or the sharp dashes which indicate stac- 


cato, 


It ought to be quite unnecessary (tho’ it is to be 
feared a caution is sometimes not misplaced) to say that 
the teacher must herself be accurate, so that her pupils 


** GROVER CLEVELAND. 


“ RICHARD OLNEY, secretary of state.” 


¥ 


Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote to his daughter when 


shall never see anything written incorrectly, and she she was away from homeat school, “It does not matter 


should have her work in such command that it can be 
quickly performed. Care in regard to pitch is also es- 
sential, in order that the tone-association may not be 


so much what you study as it matters with whom you 
study.” This is very important. If you can spend this 


wrong. winter with a man older than you are, wiser than you 
There is an unconscious preparation in this work are, whom you cannot tal’: with nor look upon but you 
which greatly simplifies the difficulty of reading music, feel that here is a real living man—an almighty child 


when a higher grade is reached and the children have 
books to read trom. Especially is this a gain when 


ultimate aim in all the practice. 
State Normal School, Willimantic, Conn. Hale, 


of an Almighty God—do you take that chance. Very 


words and music are to be read together, which is the likely you will never have such another. And this is the 
greatest gift that God himself can give you.—Zdward E. 
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Letters. 


Lately there has been submitted to me for my opinion, a manuscript en- 
titled: ‘‘ Monitory Mother Musings on the Symbolism of Mother Goose.” 

These musings are evidently inspired by the cyclone of symbolism which 
is blowing across the country, leaving in its path the ruins of healthy 
child imagination and of plain common sense child culture. 

With the permission of the author, I send you a sample of the collection, 
in the hope that it may open the eyes of truly thoughtful teachers to the 
enormity of the wrong that is being done to childhood by these inane ver- 
bosities, poured out of late, by a number of pseudo philosophers, in the 
name of Froebel. 


“* The Cairo,” Washington, D.C. Eupora L. HAILMANN, 


Monitory Mother Musings on the Symbolism of 
Mother Goose. 
By A. O. M. 
LITTLE JUMPING JOAN, 


As my child his Ego prescient feeling, 

His soul, a monad, self-activity revealing— 

So he learns to view the microcosm, 

Self-dividing from the macrocosm. 

Still, in time, the Whatness of the Which 

His little brain will know, and, oh ! how rich, 

To feel “ the Universe grows ‘I,’” and that I grow 
Into the image of my Maker, here below. 


Here am I, little Jumping Joan, 
When nobody's with me, |’m always alone. 


Your darling child, dear mother, stands before you. 

He has climbed up, on this symbolic pathway, ready for action. 

In his childish way, he feels that his “ soul is a monad, whic?, 
by its self-activity, repeats for itself the universe.” * 

See! How, instinct with the animism of childhood, uncon- 
sciously sensing that the colossal self is present, not only in the 
great macrocosm, but lives, feels, moves, swells into Being, Is, 
also in Aim. “ Here am I,” little Jumping Joan in this utterance 
voices the note that has come down to us through long ages of 
human struggle, human achievement, human development. “I 
AM.” Magic symbolism! Thou dost indeed come to us as from a 
higher world. 

Deeply thy spirituality stirs within the throbbing breast of Hu- 
manity—the child of the Great A!l—the Inscrutable 7 AM— 
within the inner soul consciousness of the Babe. 

Dimly, yet none the less surely, has the phenomenon of soul 
growth come to a head, as it were, within his{child-consciousness. 
For the first time he feels the Ego—the self-hood of the I, and, 
co-etaneously the deep insight into the Law of the Essence of 
Being, trembles sweetly into the dawning higher consciousness — 
that it is only as the “‘ Universe grows I, that I grow into the 
Universe.” 

As is so aptly stated by one of the leading educators of mod- 
ern times—‘** No paradox of mind is more interesing than that 
which relates to the connection between imitation, moral freedom, 
and intellectual originality.” 

“Little Jumping Joan.” My child can jump. “See! Will 
you not jump, precious dear?” Ah! He wél/s. My child can 
will, ‘* Now, Mother will jump for her darling little one, and 
the dear child will imitate her !” 

Herein lies the deep symbolism of the rhyme. 

First, through the direct action of the Will upon the ganglionic 
nerve centers of the child’s legs, he is brought <o infer a causal 
energy as the begetter of a perceptible effect—now he is ere, 
and now le is there. ‘“ Space” ** has been traversed. 

Your Babe has learned to make a causal “ synthesis ” + of the 
elements of experience. 

But you, active, loving, jumping} mother, have, by playing wzth 
your child, enabled him to imitate an alien deed—you have 
jumped—Ae jumps, as you; he has formed an ideal in his child- 
mind, and has energized in his dear, active way to realize it. 

Herein lies the germ of the essential essence of Intellectual 
Being—both positive and neyative, relative, and absolute. 

Following closely along the line of the Inner Soul, as related to 
the ultimate great self-hood of Absolute Being, the inner vision 
of the awakening child-mind, begins to discern the Great Second 
Person—as distinct from the Great First. 

The personality of individuality dawns upon the horizon of his 
awakening self-consciousness ; he feels dimly that the “ true self 





= Leibnits. 
Spencer’s First Principles. 
+ Ibid. 


t It has suggested itself to mein a deeper mood, that in this jump- 
img,—this impulsive upspringing of the child—might there not be a latent 
Prophecy of the soul’s struggle into the higher realms—the upper stratum, 
as it were, of the spirit glow. 
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in each individual is identical with the true self in all individuals 
—that each one of us may repeat another’s deed "—yet—/Azs 
deed depends, for its perpetration, upon the existence of an In- 
dividual. 

And, not only this,—your baby, watchful mother, living the 
symbolism of the simple rhyme, feels the import of the thought— 
connection ‘“‘ When nobody's with me, I’m always alone.” 

Dear Mother! Do you not feel it with your child, and for him 
—the energizing thought-concept, the spirituality of the eternal 
alone-ness of the rarified soul-essence—reaching far beyond the 
narrow confines of material existence—into the infinite Beyond— 
blest realm of the exquisite Ether of the Refined Spirit ? 

True as the needle to the pole, points the guiding inference to 
the inevitable law governing the positive and negative of the Es- 
sence of Absolute Being——(a+b)—b=a. 





New York Law Regarding Temperance 
Teaching. 


In answer to the many questions which are daily received at 
this. department, we have been obliged to issue the following of- 
ficial interpretation of Chapter 1041, Laws of 1895, entitled, 
“ An act to amend the consolidated school law providing for the 
study of the nature and effects of alcoholic drinks and other nar- 
cotics, in connection with physiology and hygiene in the public 
schools.” It is submitted for the information of all interested, 
and is based on experience, inquiry, and correspondence during 
the first month of its operation since the opening of the schools 
for the year, 

What shall be taught?—‘“ The nature of alcoholic drinks 
and other narcotics and their effects on the human system shall 
be taught.” 

NoTe.—The subject required to be taught is plainly indicated, It em- 
braces tobacco in all its forms, opium, morphine, coffee, tea, and all mixt- 
ures into which alcohol or any other harcotic enters as an element, It 1s 
assumed that the law requires instruction in the s#jurious effects of alco- 
holic drinks and other narcotics. 


In connection with what ?—* In connection with the various 
divisions of physiology and hygiene.” 

NoTe.—The ‘various divisions of physiology and hygiene” treat of 
foods, drinks, clothing, digestion, the blood and its circulation, lungs, the 
bones, the muscles, the brain, the nerves, etc., and the law evidently re- 
quires that ‘‘the nature of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics and their 
effects upon the human system shall be taught i” connection with each of 
the various divisions.” : 


How thoroughly taught ?—“ As thoroughly as are other 
branches.” 

Notre.—As thoroughly as arithmetic, grammar, geography, reading, 
writing, and spelling, or any other subject prescribed in any course of 
study. 


How often taught ? —“ For not less than four lessons a week 
for ten or more weeks in each year.” 


NoTEe.—The length of each lesson must be determined by local school 
anthorities, and should be of sufficient length to insure such instruction as 
will prepare pupils to pass required tests. The law does not specify 
whether instruction shali be given during any particular ten weeks of the 
year, but care should be taken to provide instruction sufficiently early in the 
school year to avoid danger of failure to comply with this provision of the 
law. Hence this instruction should not be postponed till the last ten weeks 
of the year. 


In What grades and schools?—“\n all grades below the 
second year of the high school in all schools under state control, 
or supported wholly or in part by public money, and also in all 
schools eonnected with reformatory institutions.” 

NoTE,—The law seems to plainly require that instruction must be given 
in each grade, whether annual or semi-annual. Departments cannot be 
considered to mean grades. 


How long instruction must be. continued.—“ All pupils must 
continue such study till they have passed satisfactorily the re- 
quired primary, intermediate or high school test in the same, ac- 
cording to their respective grades.” 

Nore.—The local school authorities (trustees or boards of education) 
must be the judges as to the sufficiency of all tests required. It is their 
duty also to prepare all questions to be used in such tests—prescribe the 
manner and fix the time of holding examinations, determine the standing 
to be attained as a test for promotion, establish all necessary regulations, 
provide for printing questions when necessary, furnish materials for exam- 
inations,—and notify pupils of results of examinations. Where boards of 
education authorize promotions in other subjects on recommendations of 
teachers in the different grades, this will constitute the “ required test in 
this subject.” 

Regents’ examinations.—“ All regents’ examinations in physi- 
ology and hygiene shall include a due proportion of questions on 
the nature of alcoholic drinks, and other narcotics, and their ef- 
fects on the human system.” 

NoTe.—This clause calls for no explanation. The regents of the uni- 
versity will see that this requirement 1s enforced. 


Courses of study.— The local school authorities shall provide 
needed facilities and definite time and place for this branch in the 
regular course of study.” 
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NoTEe.—A course of study must be arranged for each grade in every 
school below the second year of the high school, which must include ‘‘ this 
branch,” viz.: the *‘ nature of alcoho.ic drinks and other narcotics and their 
effects on the human system.” 

The words ‘‘ provide needed facilities” cannot be construed to authorize 
local authorities to provide text-books for pupils except where a system of 
free text-books has been authorized by the law. 

All pupils who can read must study from text-books.—“ All 


a who can read shall study this subject from suitable text- 
had 


Note.—As all pupils cannot read equally well the law provides in the 
next paragraph, that text-books shall be graded to the capacities of prim- 
ary, intermediate, and high school pupils. It is evidertly intended that 
each pupil who can read must be provided with a text-book suited to such 
pupil’s grade, 

The words ‘‘ this subject” must be understood to refer to the “ nature of 
alcoholic drinks,” etc. 

Oral instruction to those who cannot read.—But pupils unable 
to read shall be instructed in it orally by teachers using text-books 
adapted for such oral instruction as a guide and standard.” 

NotTEe.—Teachers must give oral instruction four times a week for ten 
weeks to all pupils who cannot read—using as guides text-books adapted to 
such oral instruction. 


Text-books must be graded.—“ And these text-books shall be 
graded to the capacities of primary, intermediate, and high school 
pupils,” 

NoTE.—The proper grading of text-books thus provides that each pupil 
may be furnished with a book suited to such pupil’s grade, whether prim- 
ary, intermediate, or high school. 

Quantity of matter in text-books.—“ For students below high 
school grade such text-books shall give at least one-fifth their 
space, and for students of high school grade shall give not less 
than twenty pages to the nature and effects of alcoholic drinks 
and other narcotics, but pages on this subject in a separate chap- 
ter at the end of the book shall not be counted in meeting the 
minimum.” 

NoTE.—This department cannot decide except on appeal, what text- 
books meet the requirements of the law. Any text-book will comply with 
this requirement so far as quantity of matter published is concerned, which 
contains the number of pages indicated,—frovided those pages are not 
placed together ai the END OF THE BOOK. The number of pages may and 
doubtless will be distributed throughout the book, in order that each divi- 
sion of the subject of physiology and hygiene may be properly treated. 
Local authorities must select all text-books, and quality of matter should 
be considered to the end that what is published shall be scientific truth. 

Text-books not complying cannot be used.—** No text-book on 
physiology not conforming to this act shall be used in the —_ 
schools except so long as may be necessary to fulfill the conditions 
of any contract existing at the time of the passage of this act.” 

Note.—If any text-book on physiology and hygiene has been legally 
adopted within five years previous to August 1, 1895, under the provisions 
of the law relating to frequent changes in text-books (Article 2, Title 15, of 
Consolidated School Law), it cannot be displaced by any other text-book 
within five years from date of adoption, except in pursuance of law. At 
the expiration of the “‘ contract,” text-books must be selected which con- 
form to this law. 

Instruction in normal schools, teachers’ training classes, and 
teachers’ institutes—“§ 20. In all normal scheols, teachers’ 
training classes, and teachers’ institutes adequate time and atten- 
tion shall be given to instruction in the best methods of teaching 
this branch,” 

The attention of principals of normal schools, instructors of teachers’ 
training classes, and conductors of teachers’ institutes, is especially called 
to this requirement, and they will be expected to make the required affi- 
davits that adequate time and attention have been given to instruction in 
the best methoas of teaching ‘‘ this branch,” which refers to the ‘‘ nature 
ot alcoholic drinks,” etc. 

Teachers must pass satisfactory examinations.—“ And no 
teacher shall be licensed who has not passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination in the subject, and the best methods in teaching it.” 

Note.—This provision re-enacts and emphasizes one of the wise require- 
ments of the law of 1884, which has been strictly enforced. 

No state school money to be paid until affidavit has been made 
that the law has been faithfully complied with.— No state 
school money shall be paid for the benefit of any district, city, 
normal or other school herein mentioned, until the officer or board 
having jurisdiction and supervision of such school has filed with 
the officer whose duty it 1s in each case to disburse the state 
school money for such school an affidavit made by such officer, 
or by the president or secretary of such board, that he has made 
thorough investigation as to the facts and that to the best of his 
knowledge, information, and belief all the provisions of this act 
have been faithfully complied with during the preceding school 

ear. 
. § 2. This act shall take effect August 1, 1895. 

Notrs,—As this law took effect August 1, 1895, no affidavit can be re- 
quired covering instruction during the school year, which ended July 31, 


5. 

The letter of the law cannot be complied with, inasmuch as the appor- 
tionment of state schooi moneys is made at different times and by different 
methods. 

Apportionment of state school moneys.— Apportionment of state 
school moneys is made by the state superintendent of public in- 
struction, as tollows: 

To all public schools, in Apri! of each year, through county treasurers, 
and by them to supervisors and city treasurers. 
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To normal schools, at end of each month that schools are in session, in 
monthly budgets. 

To teachers’ institutes, monthly, in salaries of condactors. 

To teachers’ training classes, in February and July of each year, 

Rs 0 Indian schools, to superintendents, usually at end of each month of 
school. 


No “ state school moneys” are apportioned to “ Schools con- 


nected with reformatory institutions.” Appropriations are 
made by the legislature directly to such institutions. 
AFFIDAVITS. 


No affidavits will be required under this act until after the close 
of the school year, ending July 31, 1896. 

Affidavits that ‘‘ali the provisions of this act have been faith- 
fully complied with during the preceding school year,” will there- 
after be required, as follows : 

In common school districts—by trustees to supervisors at the time state 
school moneys are paid to treasurers of school districts. 

In union free schools districts—by superintendents of schools, or (if there 
be none) by presidents of boards ot education to the supervisor at the time 
state school moneys are paid to treasurers of union free school districts. 

Jn citées—by superintendents of schools or presidents of boards of edu- 
cation, to county treasurers at the time state school moneys are paid to 
city treasurers, chamberlains, or other disbursing officer, 

NoTe.—As the apportionment of state school moneys in April, 1896, 
will be based upon reports covering the school year ending July 31, 1895 
(before the present law took effect), affidavits covering that school year 
cannot be required. The first affidav‘ts of school officers under this act 
will not be required until May 1897. 

A strict construction of the law would require normal schools, 
teachers’ training classes, and teachers’ institutes to comply with 
“‘ all the provisions of this act ” — including the requirements of the 
first section, but this is manifestly impossible. Normal schools 
could not thus comply with that section without employing more 
teachers and purchasing more books, for which no appropriation 
has been made. To deprive them of public money would close 
them. 

Therefore, presidents of normal school boards, instructors of 
teachers’ training classes, and conductors of teachers’ institutes 
will be required, once each year after July 31, 1896, to make affi- 
davit only that ‘‘ adequate time and attention have been given to 
instruction in the best methods of teaching this branch,” .. . 
“during the preceding school year.” These affidavits will be 
made to the state superintendent of public instruction. 

The Department of Public Instruction will promptly reply to all 
inquiries not fully answered above. 

Albany. N. Y. CHARLES R. SKINNER, 

State Superintendent. 


Child Study Notes. 


NORMAL COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY. 


The committee on “ Child Study,” of the Associate Alumne of 
the college announce the following program for the coming season. 
The meetings will be held at 4 P. M. in the Alumnz library and 
are open to members and their friends. 

Nov. 7.—Topic: ‘The Sense of Touch.” By Dr. Hannah De Milt. 
(Helen Kellar and her teacher will be present at this meeting.) : 

Dec. 5.—Topic : “ Formation of Character as Related to Child Study.” 
By Dr. B. C. Magie. : 

Fan 9.—* Topic: ‘Results of Child Study in the Workingman’s 
School.” By Dr. Frederic Monteser. 

Feb. 6.—Topic : ‘* Child Study in the Family. (The Growth of Char- 
acter.)”’ By Mrs: Felix Adler. ig 
Mar. 6 —Topic: Results of Child Study in the Alumnz Kindergarten, 

By Miss Mary A, Wells. 

April 3.—Topic : *‘ Medical Aspects of Child Study. Discussion.” By 
Dr. Elizabeth Jarrett. 

May 8.—Topic : ‘*‘ The Child’s Love of Nature.” By Miss May Palmer. 

The members of the Associate Alumnz committee on “ Child 
Study,” are: Jennie B. Merrill, chairman; Emily I. Conant, 
vice-chairman ; Harriet H. Keith, secretary ; Alice R. Northrop, 
president. 

COLLEGIATE ALUMN&, 


A number of members of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nz have pursued a course of child study. The committee which 
prepared the plan for 1895 recommended to members having 
the opportunity of daily observing children from dzrth to three 
years, to prepare themselves by a careful study of Preyer’s “ Mind 
of the Child,” Shinn’s “ Notes on the Development of a Child, 
and Tracy’s “ Psychology of Childhood,” to make record of the 
differences and agreements of their own observations with those 
of the given authors. 

The observations to be recorded every week were: 

(a) Favorite plays and occupations; also, if possible, the length of time 
they secure undivided attention. d 

(6) Inducements to persistence after spontaneous interest has ceased in 
an occupation. 

(c) Soliloquies, if they can be written down without the child's knowledge. 

(@) Favorite stories. 

(e) Imitated actions, as shown in games, emotions, and behavior. 

Notes secured under the above suggestion were sent to Miss 
Annie H. Barus, of Washington, D. C.. who is the chairman of 
the association’s committee on the “ Study of Development of 
Children,” and are being compiled for publication. 
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Editorial Notes. 


“I was educated under the ‘three R system,’” one 
teacher writes, “ but I soon found that was not enough. 
I have spent a great deal to bring myself up to the needs 
of my schuol.” These are the words of a conscientious 
person ; to send pupils out with the three R’s only is a 
species of deep injustice ; they ask for bread and get a 
stone. No wonder the Catholics find fault with what is 
not done in the schools. We must aim at the highest 
effects which one person can produce in the school- 
room. Every pupil must be influenced to act well his 
part. The world outside is a seething mass aiming for 
money—the material things of life. The pupil must 
join this mass, but he must enter it in the spirit of the 
One born in Bethlehem. 








Is there a single school-room where a poem of Eu- 
gene Field has not been read? It is a misfortune for 
those boys and girls over fifteen years of age who have 
not known of his existence and writings. The new ed- 
ucation aims to bring into the pupil’s horizon things 
that make for a happiness arising from acquaintance 
with the best sayings of the real poets of theirtime. It 
will be an hour well spent in the advanced classes to let 
them search out and read from thc poetry of Eugene 
Field, whose death occurred the other day. 





The presence of comets in the heavens may be made 
to have a great interest tothe school. The one called 
Faye’s comet is now rapidly retreating from the earth ; 
it isinvisible except with a powerful telescope ; it will re- 
turn in 1904. Encke’s comet makes a revolution around 
the sun every three years. Halley’s comet will appear 
again in 1911. It played an important role in the con- 
quest of England by William of Normandy at the battle 
of Hastings in 1066. This comet was regarded by su- 
perstitious ones in England as a judgment of God, and 
it was said by some that the crown of England was 
snatched from the comet’s tail. This idea is clev- 
erly traced in the tapestry of Matilda, wife of William 
the Conqueror, which is preserved at the Cathedral of 
Bayeux. 


Leading Events ot the Week. 


The Russian foreign mimister denies that a secret treaty has 
been negotiated between Russia and China.——Earthquake 
Shocks felt in Illinois and several other Western states.—— 
Archbishop Satolli, papal delegate to the United States, to be 
made a cardinal ; he will remain in this country for some time. 
——The Chinese insurgents capture the capital of the province 
of Kansu.——M. Bourgeois forms a French cabinet.——Discov- 
ery of a scheme to restore the monarchy, in Brazil——A mass 
meeting in Washington declares in favor of Cuba's independ- 
ence.——The first instalment of $40,000,000 of the Japanese war 
indemnity has been paid, and the Japanese army is evacuating the 
Liaotong peninsula. ——The mikado of Japan writes a letter of 
thanks to President Cleveland for services rendered during the 
war, in bringing about the peace treaty.——Rome, Italy, shaken 
by an earthquake.——The czar celebrates the anniversary (No- 
vember 1) of the death of Alexander I11.——Miners from Alaska 
say Canadian military police are building fortifications on the 
Alaskan boundary line. fittsburg’s new and magnificent 





library, the gifts of Andrew Carnegie. dedicated with appropriate 
ceremonies.——The Republicans win in the elections in New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Maryland, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Iowa, and the Democrats in Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and Mississippi. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


PROVIDENCE, 


The meeting of the Rhode Island teachers calling me eastward, 
the beautiful City of Lowell ot’ the Norwich line was boarded, 
and the journey began just as an easterly storm set in. Rain, a 
novel feature this autumn made its appearance and was welcomed 
although it made it impossible to sit on the open deck and enjoy 
the view of the East river in that beautiful section extending 
from New York eastward for twenty-five miles. The night set 
in heavily ; there must have been some waves of goodly size, for 
now and then one would bang against the side of the steamer 
almost as though a collision with another ship had happened. 
The voyage on the Zeufonzc to England in 1893 was a much 
smoother one. 

The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction was holding its 
fifty-first meeting. It had an admirable president in Walter B. 
Jacobs. In his address he said a new article has been added to 
the general creed: “I believe in education, its power, and 
efficiency.” In introducing the Herbartian speakers, he felt it 
needful to speak guardedly, ‘‘ We are scarcely ready to subscribe 
to the Herbartian doctrine as a whole.” Some of his sentences 
are well worth taking as texts: “It is the aim of this institute to 
foster the spirit of professionalism in education.” ‘‘ The license 
to teach should be the highest license conferred by an institution 
of learning.” ‘The public will never properly respect us until 
we ourselves hold the office of teacher in respect.” 

After listening to these very remarkably pregnant sentences 
ought not the institute to have gone with all its force into con- 
sidering the question “ How shall all the teachers of Rhode Island 
be vy ou the track of professionalism?” So it would seem, but 
it did not. In other words the keynote was rightly sounded, 
then it began to consider useful enough themes, but not themes 
bearing on Professionalism. I may be wrong, but it seemed to 
me that the past influenced the general meetings too much, Let 
me ask, Will 500 of the 1,000 members go back determined to be- 
come professional teachers as the result of the meeting ? Possibly 
it may be asking too much that the Rhode Island institute should 
cut loose fromold methods of conducting its noble annual gath- 
ering. 

I do not wish to be understood as hinting that great useful- 
ness and benefit to the teachers will not come from this meeting. 
I do feel, however, that some of our annual conventions should 
strike for professionalism in teaching, and make that the main 
thing ; the usual subjects discussed should be remanded to de- 
partment meetings. No state has done this at present, We 
commend such a step to the new president of the Rhode Island 
institute. 

President Jacobs was followed by Miss Sarah E. Doyle, on 
“The Teacher’s Personality.” It was a good address. It should 
have been cut into two parts, one delivered before a department 
considering methods, another one considering ethics or morals. 

Prof. Alexander E. Frye, followed on “ Geography;” and he 
gave an instructive address, As all know, he is the author of two 
very important geographical works, But he is more than an 
author. He was, to start with, a natural teacher (though I 
think all are born to teach, since all are born to be fathers 
and mothers); becoming an assistant of Col. Parker at Quincy, 
and being selected as an assistant in that remarkable work 
begun at Normal Park in 1884, he had opportunity for acquaint- 
ing himself with pedagogical ideas then far in advance of the 
period and just now seen to be right, and hence Alexander 
Frye is a good deal more than a writer of a geography. This 
address I would have had before two departments; one, on 
Courses of Study (subject-matter), and one on Methods,—it 
mainly pertained to the latter. 

Prof. Frye said something that wouid have made the old members 
of the Rhode Island institute shudder if they have not acquired 
pedagogical knowledge as the years have rolled along. For in- 
stance, that the pupil is the one to propose questions! This is 
indeed revolutionary! But no dissent was offered. 

Supt. George I. Aldrich, of Newton, Mass., discussed “ Arith- 
metic.” His remark: “No very extensive knowledge of arith- 
metic is needed to perform the business operations that a man is 
called to perform,” will give the key to a great part of his excel- 
lent address. There have been many, many addresses made 

inting out the waste of youthful éffort on arithmetic. There 
is less time now given to arithmetic because physical and 
manual training, et nature and science study have come into 
the course of study. Supt. Aldrich pointed out that formerly the 
mental discipline of the schools was expected to be gained in 
the arithmetic class. Examinations were once wholly in reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic. Class-grading was determined by arith- 
metic; all who could work fractions went together. 

Prof. A. C. Apgar, of the New Jersey normal school, discussed 
“Science.” He is the favorite speaker at institutes in New 
Jersey, and became a favorite here. He advocated the study of 
things close at hand,—the things themselves. He cited a school 
in New Jersey, where book botany is studied year after year, and not 
a plant is taken to the school-house ! He spoke out bravely without 
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fear of offending his 2,000 teachers as follows: ‘“ The teacher 
takes boys and girls with some talent for observing and studying 
things, in fact, anxious to study things, and in about two years 
their talent for obseryation is wholly killed.” One could but 
wonder if any said, “Do I dothis?” And whether if they con- 
cluded they did, the blame was not thrown on the superintendent 
or community which demands book knowledge and will not em- 
ploy a teacher who fails to cram with it. 

On Friday morning, Supt. Balliet, of Springfield, spoke on 
“ Apperception,” defining it as the bringing to bear on a percep- 
tion all the previous knowledge of the mind. Perception with 
powers gained in thousands of previous perceptions. He made 
this matter very clear and interesting, although psychology is 
supposed to be a subject in which neither of these qualities dwell. 
He made a little experiment with the teachers that showed them 
one might look and not see. (An old Western teacher used to 
put it—“ You must not only look, you must observe.”) He 
asked all to draw a circle to correspond with a watch face, and 
then put in the characters for one, two, three, etc. ‘“ How many 
have put in IV for four?” (Most had done so.) “There is no 
watch with IV on it ; they all have four I’s.” He then led them 
to infer that a child might pass through the form of learning and 
not be educated. A capital address. 

Prof. Wilson, of the state normal school spoke on “ Interest.” 
Its especial value was that it proposed there should be a study 
of the philosophy of interest. 

A class of girls in white gave gestures in concert to the accom- 
paniment of a violin. It ought to have aroused many a teacher 
to consider Expression through Gesture—even the teacher from 
the rural district. But probably, some good deacon would object 
to a pretty girl in white dress and black stockings posing in a 
public school now threateningly now beseechingly! However, 
they did it here. 

Prof. Frank McMurry, of the Buffalo university, discussed the 
use of “ Robinson Crusoe” as a book to be used in school; he 
opposed the conclusions of Dr. W. T. Harris in the “ 15” report, in 
very vigorous language. He contended that the book was a his- 
tory of religious development. It tends to arouse a love of God, 
to value the discoveries of the past, and to set a high estimate on 
social relations, The criticism of the book set many to thinking 
they had not seen these qualities in the book, and gave reasons 
for its popularity which most had concluded arose from its being 
a story of adventure. 

Pres. Charles DeGarmo, of Swarthmore college, spoke on the 
“ Education that makes for Manhood.” Every line of study 
should have its bearing on conduct. Literature and history of the 
best class uplift greatly,'but they do not exhaust the list. All 
studies that help to make the human being efficient, just, fair- 
minded and generous must have a place in the list. Geography 
may be made one of the most moral studies. The pupil must be 
aided to adjust himself to the civilization in which he is born. 
Co-operation and reciprocity are seen more than ever to be at the 
basis of human progress. These must be revealed to the pupil 
in the daily conduct of the school as foundation elements in human 
character. 

e Garmo took pains to refer to Dr. Harris as differing 
from Kim. /The last two speakers are classed as Herbartians. 
ig has a theory of the Will quite opposed to that of Her- 
t, and this forms one of the essential points from which differ- 

ses. New England is quite disposed to stand by Dr. 
S, so that the addresses of De Garmo and McMurry, both 
il lately from the West, both students of pedagogy in Germany 
yere listened to with close attention by those who had noted the 
rise of Herbartian pedagogy in America. 

De Garmo is but one of a large class of thinking men who be- 
lieve that our schools should make a short and sharp turn 
away from the gymnastics of arithmetic and the minute drill 
in spelling and aim at character or our civilization will have 
little meaning and. value for us. Not a few believe that disaster 
is in store for us. When those who were pupils in our schools 
from 1860 to 1875 can be so rapidly recruited into an army by 
Debs, we are notified that our school system is not producing the 
results so confidently expected. 

I did not hear the address of Pres. Hyde, of Bowdoin college. 
in the evening. On Saturday morning, Prof. L. Dunton, of Boston 
normal school, spoke of the “‘ Educative Power of Music. This 
was followed by several classes illustrating the methods by which 
instruction was given in Providence. 

The resolutions urged (1) an acceptance of the kindergarten ; 
(2) uniform examinations; (3) permanent tenure by trained and 
experienced teachers. 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS, 


The high school section had several interesting meetings. The 
“Use of the Stereopticon in Schools,” was well presented by 
Prof. Miner H. Paddock, of the manual training school. He is 
the man the state of New York needs at this time when $25,000 
is to be spent in the use of stereopticons in schools where there 
are superintendents. 

The Grammar School section was addressed on “ Leaves,” by 








Prof. Apgar; on “‘Sloyd,” by Prof. Larsson, of Boston; and on 
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“European Schools,” by Will S. Monroe. The bright and clear 
lecture of the latter was generously applauded. 

The Primary Section had a session but the crowd was so great 
that it was not possible to get into the room. Miss Rice gave 
hints on “ Illustrative Drawing,” that filled most of her hearers 
with wonder. : 

The Kindergarten Section was also very generously attended, 
Those of us who remember how the kindergarten was despised 
scarcely fifteen years ago, and called a “ humbug ” by more than 
the mayor of New York, cannot but wonder at its rapid rise into 
popularity. It is a good subject for inquiry, Why is the kinder- 
garten popular? How is it that Froebel was not better recog- 
nized by the teachers of Germany? Why is the man who proposes 
new methods in an “old fool,” and in Chicagoa 
“ faddist ” ? 

Principal Geo. E. Church announced that after the lecture on 
“The Child,” by Stanley Hall last year, a great interest had been 
exhibited in Child Study and the Barnard club has been formed 
in Providence, and many “round tables ” in various parts of the 
state. ‘The Syllabus,” issued by th® club, will appear in THE 
JOURNAL, 5 

The institute lacked in facilities for the exhibition of educa- 
tional books and papers. On the side of the management it is 
said the teachers will leave the lectures to look at books, papers, 
etc. On the teachers’ side it is to be said they must have free- 
dom to do as they prefer. “‘ They pay their money, they take their 
choice.” Certainly the persistent effort made by the teachers to 
examine books and papers is indicative of a desire for knowledge 
that should be gratified. A book purchased or a paper sub- 
scribed for will have information that will last for months ; it is not 
certain the words of the addresses will last so long. 








Mr. Wright, the chairman of the supplies committee of the 
Philadelphia board of education, has ruled that the autobiography 
af Benjamin Franklin is unfit to be placed in the hands of the 
pupils of the public schools. Commenting on this the Philadel- 
phia Record says: “ The board of education should turn itself 
into a board of inquiry, and endeavor to ascertain the trouble 
that seems to bother Mr. Wright’s intellectuals. If he be in his 
right mind he ought to resign; if he be not then some more ap- 
propriate place should be found for him. 


The need of studying the elements of social economics in the 
public schools is becoming every year more apparent. The polit- 
ical campaigns furnish abundant testimony that the general 
public is unable to distinguish between essentials and non-essen- 
tials in proposed policies. The newspapers, with but a few ex- 
ceptions, show by their editorials that either they hold the major- 
ity of their readers to be so ignorant of economic problems as to 
allow themselves to be bamboozled into any sort of political 
opinion, or else the editors themselves have so little understand- 
ing of the bearings of pending economic questions that their 
minds are easily befogged by the guiles of office-hunters. In 
either case the neglect of the study of social economics is appat- 
ent. The readers of THE JOURNAL will remember the contribu- 
tions of Professor Patton on “ Economics in Elementary Schools, 
of March 30, April 13, April 27, and May 25, in which the 
practicability of introducing this study in the public school curri- 
culum was admirably shown. Another striking series of argu- 
ments bearing on this same subject was recently presented be- 
fore a teachers’ meeting in Illinois by Mr. John Hollez-Clarke, 
dean of the College of Social Economics in this city. According 
to a report printed in the New York Pos?, Mr. Clarke said that in 
the nature and range of the subjects pursued, our schools are 
modeled after those in England and other countries where it was 
not necessary or expected that the common people would ever 
have need of a knowledge of the state and of its industries and 
political principles which is the foundation of the highest national 
prosperity. “ But this is the age of the people,” Mr. Clarke con- 
tinued; “the era of good-government clubs and independent 

olitical action. It is not enough that the leaders of parties should 

now or think, but the people themselves must be trained to 
think and fitted to form intelligent judgment concerning the 
wisdom of the different policies that are presented for acceptance 
or rejection.” And he knew of no better way to give the key to 
this ability than through proper instruction in the high school. 
He would also give grammar-school pupils the benefit of the in- 
struction, so far as their power of comprehension would allow. 


The Springfield Republican writes: ‘“ Apparently the chief 
objection to married women in the schools is the decidedly cheap 
one of their crowding out single women who have no husbands 
to depend upon for their support. The real and only important 
question, whether they are good teachers, is left out of sight. 
The fact is, it is not yet accepted that the object of the schools 
is the educating of children, and not the furnishing of places for 
grown folks.” This has the rightring. The child’s education 
must be the only consideration in the choice of teachers. It isa 
pleasure to see so influential a paper as the Repudlican rise to 
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call attention to this truth which school boards only too often 
disregard. 


The Norwalk Reflector writes: “If there were more manual 
training and less parsing in our public schools, the country 
would be the gainer.” If some one should have said this in a 
teacher’s meeting twenty years ago there would have been heard 
words of derision. At present it is generally accepted as a sound 
view. The world “do move.” 


Russian educational papers report a very successful experiment 
of supporting an asylum by the work of its inmates. The orig- 
inator of the idea is Mr. Novikoff, who established an asylum for 
homeless children, with a view to teach them agriculture and 
some trade. A beginning was made with a school for fourteen 
boys. To this was later attached a reading room, and finally a car- 
penter shop was opened,where children could learn a trade and, at 
the same time, by executing some private orders, cover the ex- 
penses as far as the teacher's salary and the cost of the materials 
go, and have some profit besides. 

The income derived from the experiment in this way, up to 
January 1, 95, amounted to 446.56 rubles. 

On the grounds belonging to the school the children plowed 
a field, raised corn, wheat, and other products quite sufficient for 
their own needs. 

Last year there were 22 boys at the asylum, who cost the in- 
stitute 63 copecks (about three cents) a month, including clothes 
and food. Last year this institution was supported by the, so- 
called, “‘ semstwo,” but now Mr. Novikoff is getting some mater- 
ial means from the Economical Society in St. Petersburg, and he 
hopes that he will be able to carry out his plan on a larger scale. 


A correspondent of the New York Pos¢ affirms that there are 
in the Indian territory 30,000 children of school age who have no 
free school privileges, because of their white blood. The depart- 
ment of the interior should immediately investigate the matter 
and if-found to be true ought to urge Congress to adopt remedial 
measures. 


The Educational Congress of the great Atlanta Exposition 
opened Oct. 25. There were representatives from every portion 
of the country. Among those present were Supt. Newton C. 
Dougherty, of Peoria, Ill., president of the N. E. A.; President 
William R. Harper, of the University of Chicago; U.S. Com- 
missioner W. T. Harris; A. E. Winship, of Boston; State Supt. 
Charles R. Skinner, of New York; and President Patten, of the 
University of New Jersey. Ex-Governor Northen had charge of 
the arrangements for the congress, and he called the mecting 
to order. resident Stewart, of the Georgia State Teachers’ 
association, delivered a short address of welcome, to which Supt. 
Dougherty responded. Col. F.W. Parker delivered an address on 
“ Training of Teachers.” Oram E. Lyte, of Pennsylvania, and 
George A. Ramsey, of Louisiana, also made addresses. The 
congress remained in session until October 31. 


The Swiss Canton Aargau compels its citizens to attend school 
until the age of nineteen, during the winter months. 


There is in Tomsk, in the heart of Siberia, a public school with 
400 students, a fine library, and every educational advantage. 


A day industrial school is to be opened in London for the 
benefit of children of vicious or idle habits. 


There is a Maine town, according to newspaper reports, where 
the teacher sits all day alone in her glory and draws her pay. The 
scholars keep away because they “don’t like her.” 


University of Virginia. 


The University of Virginia was almost irreparably injured on 
Oct. 27 by the burning of the rotunda and main hall, the most 
important portions of the institution. The first news of the fire 
was received through telegrams from the mayor of Charlottes- 
ville to neighboring cities asking for assistance. Richmond, 
Lynchburg, Staunton, and Alexandria despatched engines on fast 
trains, some of them reaching the scene in time to do good service 
In saving adjoining buildings. The loss is estimated at $100,000. 

The fire which was discovered at half-past ten o’clock A.M., 
Started in the annex to the old rotunda, and before its force was 
Spent not only the annex but its contents, of inestimable value, 


. Were totally destroyed, and the retunda, which stood as a noble 


monument to Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the university, 
and built after plans of his own, was in ruins. 

The fire was discovered by some students, and, though more 
than five hundred young men used what appliances they had, it 
was soon beyond their control Then, under the supervision of 
Professor Echols, they made strong efforts by the use of dyna- 
mite to prevent the spread of the flames to the rotunda. So 
Massive was the structure, however, that the dynamite had little 
impression, and Professor Echols standing on the roof of the 
library building threw a large quantity of dynamite to the roof of 
the rotunda. 
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A crash followed, and burning fragments of brick and tin were 
thrown in every direction, but on each side of the portico were 
massive pillars of Italian marble, quarried in Italy at great ex- 
pense to Mr. Jefferson, and these could not be overthrown. 

By this time the flames had advanced beyond all bounds and 
leaped from the annex to the rotunda. The firemen at once di- 
rected their attention to this building, as in it was the library of 
63,000 volumes, many of them extremely rare and valuable ; a 
life-size statue of Jefferson and many noble portraits and rare 
works of art. : 

The stud.nts also in vain addressed themselves to the saving 
of this valuable property. Among the portraits burned was that 
of Jefferson. The statue of Jefferson was dragged from the 
burning building by willing hands. ; 

The statue is upon the university grounds wrapped in a 
sheet. Not more chen one-eighth of the library was saved, and 
that ina damaged condition. When it was seen that the rotunda 
was doomed, efforts were directed to saving the professors’ houses. 
These were connected with the rotunda by the old chapel. 

The latter building was blown up with dynamite and the flames 
arrested, Just then the wind changed and a clean sweep of the 
buildings was averted. The students, under the command of 
Professor Echols, worked with remarkable bravery and system, 
and it is due to their efforts that much valuable property was 
saved. 


United States Weather Maps. 


Schools may obtain these maps regularly by addressing a for- 
mal request to the national weather bureau at Washington. | At 
a recent meeting of the Cheshire county, N. H., teacher's institute 
Dr. T. W. Harris gave a talk on the object of these maps and how 
to use them in school, of which’ the following is a brief synopsis : 

What the United States weather maps are—A scientific publication, is- 
sued daily by the United States government to give scientific information 
as to the weather. Each one shows the conditions of barometric pressure, 
temperature, direction and velocity of wind, and cloud and rain at about a 
hundred stations all over the country, at 8 A. M. each day. é 

Learn to read the maps, i, e., to interpret the conventional signs so as to 
understand what the weather is at each station indicated. ‘ 

Storms—Each storm is a spiral indraft of air toward a region of low 
pressure, and may have an incidental accompaniment of clouds and rain. 
Each storm is carried eastward along a certain track by a slow easterly 
drift to which the atmosphere as a whole is subject. Their rate of move- 
ment averages about 800 miles a day. On this depends the prediction of 
the weather. 

Use of the weather maps in school—The study of the weather and the at- 
mosphere in connection with local weather observation and record. Prac- 
tice in Iccal weather prediction. Aid of these studies in geography (rain- 
fall, as governing topographic change and the distribution of industries), 
etc, 





Michigan. 


In Detroit Inspector Hall has asked the board ef education to 
adopt a resolution requiring the teacher in every room of the pub- 
lic schools to read, and the pupils to repeat in unison when so re- 
quested, the Lord’s Prayer before the closing hour of the afternoon 
session. The Free Press says : “ While probably not intended as 
such it is a most insidious method of reviving a controversy that 
has no prop.r place in a system of education maintained for the 
benefit of all, regardless of race, color, or religious belief, and to 
the enjoyment of which all have equal rights. That a provision 
is embodied in his resolution making it discretionary with the 
superintendent to excuse any teacher or pupil from the proposed 
exercise when so desired. The very fact that sects exist and that 
each one has the same rights in our public schools as have the 
others is reason sufficient why no person, no organization, no 
church should go entirely outside the purpose for which our com- 
mon school system was instituted and is maintained, with the in- 
tent of forcing a minority, of whatever belief, to accept a religious 
observance to which it objects. It is unnecessary to deal with 
the strong probability that the enforced repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer under a restraint imposed upon restless children would 
degenerate into meaningless mummery and create disgust where 
increased reverence was sought. The sentiment of this prayer 
instinct, with the broadest charity and the purest love, is itself a 
protest against making it an instrument in the promotion of dis- 
cord and dissension. The board of education should not permit 
the wedge to be entered. 


The children in the Detroit public schools are to be taught 
how to prepare all kinds of dishes, for all kinds of purses, and 
all kinds of palates. Mrs E. W. Bissell, president of the indus- 
trial school; Mrs. Stephen Baldwin, Miss McNeil, visitor of the 
industrial day school, and Miss Bainbridge, of the New York 
cooking school, who has been brought here by the Industrial 
School Association to teach cooking on scientific principles, ap- 
peared before a special meeting of the teachers’ committee of the 
board of education, to request that twenty pupils at a time be 
sent to the industrial school each day to be taught in three 
branches--kitchen garden, cooking garden, and lastly graded 
lessons in plain cooking, advancing by degrees through the three 
courses. hen the first twenty have had a sufficient training in 
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kitchen garden, then they would advance to cooking garden, 
while a second twenty would be brought to take their places in 
the first grade, and so on. The hour would be from 11 to 12, 
and the course extend over three months. Those who a'tended 
would have their lunch from 12 to 1 o’clock, and they would eat 
what they cooked. The whole would be free of charge, and no 
distinction would be made as to social condition. The commit- 
tee expressed itself as being thoroughly in favor of the scheme 
and the request was granted, the committee having power to 
act. 


Connecticut. 


Various letters having been published relative to the Hartford 
public high school in which the idea was that this school is con- 
ducted primarily and especially preparatory to college, the Hartford 
Courant says: “‘ There are twenty-five regular and five special 
teachers in the high school. The time of six of the teachers is given 
to those preparing for coliege and the time of nineteen regular and 
five special teachers is given to the other work. There are 125 reci- 
tations daily and only 32 of these are by scholars, boys and girls, 
fitting for college, whether academic or scientific. The average 
number of students is about 700. Of these, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, 172 (boys and girls) intend going to college. Dur- 
ing the last year 400 scholars studied history; the number studying 
English language was 405; 200 took science ; 280 in French and 
German; 573 ia mathematics, and about too in bookkeeping, 
typewriting, and stenography, and 107 in drawing. In elocution 
and reading were about 500 scholars ; about 100 took the optional 
study of music, 

In every department of the school work the methods employed 
are those demanded by the best educational thought of the day. 
In the sciences the scholars learn to do by doing ; the laboratory 
is employed in physics and chemistry. The present aim of the 
school is not the subjugation of young human animals. 


Prof. Ernest K. Christ, for fifteen years instructor of German 
at the high school at New Britain, died of paralysis of the heart 
which is believed to have been caused by poison taken by him. 
He was found in the street ill and later tried to hang himself in 
the police station. Despondency owing to his discharge by the 
school board, it is believed, led him to make the attempt on his 
life. 


In New Haven the meetings of classes in the Hillhouse high 
school must hereafter take place in the presence of the principal 
or a teacher, 


Massachusetts, 


BROOKLINE.—The school board intends to provide a most 
complete teachers’ library in the old high school building. One 
of the laboratories on the ground floor is being specially fitted up 
for that purpose. The library will consist of several hundred 
volumes, mostly reference works. All the latest pedagogical 
works and books on special methods will be bought. The room 
will be handsomely furnished with easy chairs, writing tables, 
and rugs, and will be exclusively for teachers. The board is hav- 
ing some furniture and carpets especially designed for use in fit- 
ting up the old high school for various offices. 

The Brookline evening schools opened with nearly 100 pupils. 
The courses this year include the common school branches and 
classes in mechanical and architectural drawing. The high 
school extension course will be opened later. 

The Brookline library trustees have issued a series of cards for 
acquainting public school pupils with the biographies of celebrated 
men and women. These cards, upon which are mounted por- 
traits of prominent men and women of the day, authors and his- 
torical personages, are loaned to teachers. The portraits are 
mainly engravings clipped from magazines and mounted at small 
cost. Accompanying them are brief biographical sketches, with 
references noted, so that pupils may go more deeply into the sub- 
ject. These cards are in constant use in the schools. 


LAWRENCE,.—The manual training exhibit of the Mechanics’ 
Fair is attracting many visitors. Last June, just before the 
schoois closed, an invitation was published asking the schools of 
New England to co-operate in making such an exhibit as would 
fairly represent what had been accomplished in developing the 
manual training idea. The response was very gratifying, and the 
whole space originally allotted was taken, and other concessions 
of space had to be made. 

The design is to show the evolution of manual training work 
from the primary to the graduating classes, and to indicate the 
development of the manual training idea through the purely edu- 
cative to the remunerative work, and as far as may be, indicate the 
difference between the two. 


The semi-annual report of Boston public schools recently is- 
sued, shows that there are from 77,000 to 78,ooo children between 
the ages of five and fifteen in the city schools, of whom only 
about 58,000 attend the public schools. 
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A contributor to the Milton Gazet/e writes: “From a rather 
broad experience of twenty-one years I am inclined to think that 
the average child is better treated by the average teacher than by 
the average parent. He receives more consideration and more 
kindness, and he is better taught regarding right and wrong, the 
rights of others and the laws of order, neatness, and cleanliness 
at school than at home. I draw this conclusion from my inter. 
views with parents and their own confessions of weakness, failure, 
or incapacity—to say nothing of indifference.” 

An important school case has recently been decided by the su- 
preme court. The full bench held that money paid by a parent 
for tuition of his child in the high school of another town may be 
recovered back from his own town if the latter, under the provi- 
sions of chapter 263 of 1891, through its school committee ap- 
proved in writing of the child attending such high school, and 
subsequently the town in town meeting voted to withdraw its 
pupils from said high school. 

Vertical writing has been introduced in the Warren schools. 
Mr. J. S. Cooley, of Worcester, instructed the teachers in the 
use of the new system. 


Supt. D. P. Dame has issued a neat folder giving the courses 
of study in the Greenfield high school. The three courses are 
the classical, English-Latin, and English. The different studies 
in each course are given, with the number of recitations of each 
in aweek, The classical course prepares pupils for all New 
England colleges. The English-Latin course prepares pupils for 
all New England colleges except Harvard and Yale. The Eng- 
lish course prepares pupils for technical and scientific schools, and 
furnishes a good general education for life. Candidates for nor- 
mal schools are advised to take the English-Latin course. Di- 
plomas are awarded to those pupils who complet. all the re- 
quired studies in one of these courses, or satisfactory equivalents 
therefor. Special courses, when required for admission to tech- 
nical schools and other higher institutions, will be allowed; in 
other cases the matter will be referred to the principal and super- 
intendent, 


The Everett Hera/d writes: “ Malden and Melrose are to give 
teachers’ receptions, the object being tu extend the acquaintance 
of the teachers more generally among the patrons of the schools. 
Here is an excellent suggestion for Everett. Probably half the 
parents of the city never saw the teacher of their children, much 
less having a speaking acquaintance with her or any knowledge 
of her method of work or influence over her pupils. This isa 
condition of affairs that is not conducive to the best results either 
with pupils or teachers. A hearty sympathy between the teacher 
and the parent is desideratum in public school education that is 
rarely brought about.” The suggestion is an excellent one. 
School boards and superintendents will do well to give it their at- 
tention. 

The students of the Holyoke high school have voted in favor of 
one session daily, to begin at eight o’clock and close at one. The 
vote stood 309 for one session, and 27 against. This idea of al- 
iowing the students to express their preference is a good one, 
Evidently they consulted their parents and voted as they directed. 

The Plymouth school ccmmittee has decided to pay the public 
school teachers weekly. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of the Boston public schools, 
is to deliver a course of lectures on education in Philadelphia. 


In Revere Supt. Milton K. Putney and Prin. G, F. Winslow 
were fined $25 each for punishing a boy; they are sustained by 
the school committee ; the case has been appealed; the court 
held that testimony concerning the general conduct or behavior 
of the boy could not be admitted. 


At Danvers, Mass.. some of the children of one school are 
afflicted with scarlet fever thc germs of which is thought to have 
come with books used in a school where the fever made its ap- 
pearance last year. The board of health has subjected the room 
and the books to a thorough fumigation. 

How Ray Barker, an eight-year-old boy, was punished in a 
Brighton school is thus described in the /tem of that town: 


‘* Young Barker, it seems. had not performed his calisthenics to the en- 
tire satisfaction ot his teacher, and asa result was kept after school and or- 
dered to stand on his toes, with knees bent, for—he says 25 minutes, and 
Miss Stickney says 15. ' 

** Let the time have been but 15 minutes one has but to assume the posi- 
tion described and keep it for five minutes to realize the torture that the 
boy was soon in. He cried, that is as much as he dared, for fear of further 
punishment—and when the strain became unbearable would straighten up. 
Every attempt at relief was met with a command to resume the trying po- 
sition. 

‘Finally, the boy was told that he might go. Though nearly exhausted 
and very faint, he succeeded in getting out to the yard, where he fell help- 
less. His shriek of pain brought one of the teachers and several scholars 
to the spot, and efforts were made to relieve him, . 

‘* One of the boys was sent to a drug store to procure witch hazel, but 4 
liberal application failed to give his limbs their wonted vigor. A vehicle 
was then procured, and the boy taken to his home, accompanied by one of 
the scholars.” 


One would not think it possible that sucha thing could happen 
in 1895. It reads more like an incident from the old book of 
Nicolaus Hermann describing disciplinary measures of the 
schools at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
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Rhode Island. 


At Providence the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction held 
their fifty-first annual meeting October 31, November 1 and 2. 
Mr. W. B. Jacobs, ot Providence, presided. The principal ad- 
dresses were by Prof. A. E. Frye on ** Geography,” Supt. G, I. 
Aldrich on “ Mathematics,” Prof. A. C. Apgar on “ Science,” 
T. M. Balliet on “ Apperception,” W, E. Wilson on “ Interest,” 
Prof. F, M. McMurry on “ Robinson Crusoe,” Pres. C. De Garmo 
on “Education for Manhood,” Prof. B. P. Raymond on “ The 
University,” Pres. W. D. W. Hyde, ‘“‘ The Public School,” Dr. 
L, Dunton on “ Music.” There were department meetings also, 
High, Grammar, Primary, and Kindergarten. The attendance 
was large ; over 1,200 became members. 


All summer diphtheria has been frequent in Pawtucket, Cen- 
tral Falls, and the Blackstone Valley. At the present time there 
are 22 cases in Central Falls and 33 in Cumberland, In Cumber- 
land in the Lonsdale school district there have been four cases 
and the school was closed as a precautionary measure; 134 
pupils attending the school. The school building will be thor- 
oughly disinfected. Anti-toxine has been used in some instances. 
In four cases the pattents recovered, the membraneous growth 
seeming to disappear rapidly under its influence. In four other 
cases where the anti-toxine was used the patients died. 


‘Maine. 


Mr. Horace M. Piper, who was principal of the Biddeford high 
school from 1849 to 1859, died last month at Washington. He 
was 85 years of age, having been born in 1810, at Parsonsfield. 
He is a graduate of Bowdoin college (1838) and of the law de- 
partment of the National university at Washington. He was the 
author and editor of several text-books and assisted in the pre- 
paration of “Town's Progressive Series of Readers”’ and in the 
revision of Greenleaf's ‘“‘ Common School Arithmetic.” 





State Supt. W. W. Stetson is preparing a text-book for the 
town schools, which will contain a brief history of Maine and a 
description of the civil government of the state, including a list 
of state, county, and town officers and their duties, 





California. 


Supt. Kirk, of San Bernardino, has publ'shed under authority 
of the board of education, a new manual and course of study for 
the city schools, in which two text-books provided by the state 
are slighted. The books are those which the state requires to be 
used in the departments of history and physiology. Supt. Kirk 
has had the courage to substitute for them text-books which he 
considers better than the state books. The outcome of this action 
is watched with interest. Those who believe that the interests of 
the children are best served by leaving the selection of text-books 
to the local school authorities will hold Supt. Kirk’s hands. 


Missouri. 


KANSAS CITY.—Mr. J. V. C. Karnes, of the board of educa- 
tion, urges the introduction of manual training in the ward and 
high schools of the city. He says he is convinced that the pub- 
lic school system as at present organized is too theoretical for the 
best results, and that in his opinion the best remedy for it is man- 
ual training for the pupils. He regrets that it cannot be intro- 
duced at once because of the lack of funds. But the high school 
is so overcrowded that the necessity of building a new high school 
is apparent. The idea of Mr. Karnes is that when a new high 
school is built it would be best to make the studies there less 
literary than those in the old high school and more of a practical 
xind which would give the pupils instruction in the branches 
needed in every-day life. He would have the boys taught how to 
work in wood and metals, and typewriting, stenography, book- 
keeping, and so on, and the girls cooking and housework and kin- 
dred branches. Combined with this would be instruction in the 
commoner branches now taught in the high school. Whena 
pupil graduated from a ward school he would be given the priv- 
lege of selecting which high school he would enter. In time, as 
the city grew and enough money was at the disposal of the board 
an, manual training might be introduced into the ward 
schools. 


Qhio. 


The Toledo Blade prints a report of a strange disease among 
the school children of Wapakoneta. For two years this affliction 
has apparently been con‘ined to only one ward, but it is making 
such rapid progress that the board of education last month in- 
vited the assistance of physicians to try to find ways and means 
to check it. Its true nature is not known but it is said to be 
highly contagious. One medical examiner found that the disease 

as been making its appearance at different places of this and 
other parts of the country. The first symptom of the affliction 
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is a very small pimple or blister fiear or about the mouth, resem- 
bling a fever blister. In a few days ulceration sets in. The 
blister opens and wherever the ulcerous matter comes into con- 
tact with the healthy skin soon other blisters are formed, until, in 
many cases, the entire lower part of the face is covered with 
them, breaking out anew at almost regular intervals. Some of 
the children attacked by the affliction two years ago are still 
troubled with it, no salve, no liniment, no blood purifier being 
able to remove it. While last year the children attacked by it, 
were few in number, within one short month past their number 
has increased to half a hundred, and the symptoms are becoming 
most alarming. All the teachers will be instructed in the morn- 
ing to insist upon thorough cleanliness of their pupils and to re- 
port any new case of the disease at once to the superintendent, 
who in turn will have the board of health take care of it. 





Wisconsin. 


The superintendent of schools in Outagamie county, Wis., has 
annulled the licenses of five Roman Catholic sisters who are 
teaching public schools.at Freedom and Little Chute, exclusively 
a Roman Catholic district. No charge was made against them 
except that they wore their religious garbin school. Bishop Mes- 
mer, of Green Bay, has instructed the teachers to continue teach- 
ing, notwithstanding the action of the superintendent, and thus 
bring the matter to a legal test. 





New Jersey. 


The superintendent of the schools of Phillipsburg, has sent out 
a circular announcing the following high school courses of study : 

GENERAL Course (This course must be pursued by all pupils) : 

Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, civics, drawing, elocution, English 
grammar, rhetoric, etymology (Lockwood and Trench), English composi- 
tion. English literature (Study of English and American authors), history 
of literature, 

SPECIFIC CouRSES (One of the two following courses must be pursued 
in addition to the general course) : 

English Course.—Physiology, astronomy, botany, physical geography, 
physics, book keeping and business practice, English history, general his- 
tory, elements of Latin. q 

Classical Course.—Latin grammar and composition, Czsar, Virgil, 
Cicero, Greek grammar and composition, Xenophon, Homer, ancient his- 
tory and geography. 

Equivalent readings may be substituted for some of the Latin and Greek 
authors named above. 

The study of Greek in the classical course is elective with science for 
girls. 


The parents are requested to fill out a blank like the following : 
I desire that, in addition to the general course, 
shall take the course. 


(Signed) 
Phillipsburg, N./. 189 


In the scientific course of the high school of Summit, N. J., 
three periods of one-half hour each are given to manual training. 
Each pupil graduating is required to take at least three elective 
studies. The elective studies are physical geography, English 
history, mental and moral science, book-keeping, French and 
German history, and geology. Latin, French, and German are 
optional studies. 


The board of education of South Orange has decided to add a 
teacher of cooking to the corps of teachers already employed in 
the manual training department. The New York World tried 
to ridicule this sensible step. But the Wor/d’s opinions on edu- 
cational matters cannot disturb anybody's peace. 


New York. 


The Buffalo Principals’ Association held its first meeting on 
October 23. President H. C. De Groat occupied the chair. The 
question announced before the association was whether or not the 
grade meetings of teachers could be improved. Prin. Orrin C. 
Bugbee, one of Buffalo’s most progressive principals, opened the 
discussion. He suggested the formation of a model class for the 
grade meetings, by means of which the improved methods of in- 
struction might be practically shown. He thought that a super- 
visor of grammar grades was badly needed. He was followed by 
Principals Smith, Root, Duschak, Millard, and Knell. Supt. Em- 
erson was present and made a few remarks. Secretary F. W. 
Fisher announced that President J. G. Schurman, of Cornell uni- 
versity, had consented to deliver a lecture before the association 
on November 30. His subject will be “Some Reforms in Edu- 
cation.” Col. Francis W. Parker, of Chicago, was willing to de- 
liver two lectures in Buffalo the coming winter, but named no 
dates. U.S. Commissioner William T. Harris wrote that he could 
not promise to address the association, but hoped that he could 
see his way clear to come to Buffalo later on in the year. 





The school commissioners held their meeting at Oswego, Sept. 
24-26, Most of the department officials, the institute conductors, 
the several normal school principals, some of the Regents’ de- 
partment, and most of the commissioners were present. Supt. 
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Bullis, of Oswego, gave unlimited effort to make the occasion a 
pleasant one, and everything passed off pleasantly. An excur- 
sion was taken on the lake, and the famous Kingsford band fur- 
nished music, and the members of the practice class at the nor- 
mal and kindergarten served a delicious fruit lunch. Other en- 
tertainments were given. 

Miss Van Rensselaer’s paper on “ School District Libraries ” 
was well received; it contained-many practical hints. 

Oswego county being State Supt. Skinner’s home, he related 
some of his personal experiences. Last winter’s ‘emperance 
law came up for discussion; it was apparent that the educa- 
tional forces of the state are with the superintendent on this 
question as was manifested by strong resolutions adopted 
against the law and asking for its repeal. Ellis D. Elwood was 
elected president, and Niagara Falls selected for the place of 
next meeting. 


Chicago. 


The new departure in the public schools of introducing an 
elective course in Latin in the seventh and eighth grades has 
proved an unexpected success, says the Chicago 7rzbune. Supt. 
Lane in his report said last year Latin classes were organized in 
five schools and 196 pupils enrolled and arrangements were made 
to establish a class in every school or group of schools where 
there were forty pupils who desired it. This present school year, 
beginning September 1, there have already been organized Latin 
classes in thirty-five schools and 1,700 pupils enrolled. 

Assistant-Supt. Nightingale says that several of the principals 
reported that their pupils were taking great interest in the study 
of Latin not only for its own sake, but as an aid in the study of 
the English language. 


Brooklyn, 


In the Clinton”Avenue Congregational church, Brooklyn, there 
was unveiled, a few days ago, a large memorial window which has 
been erected to the memory of the late Mr. and Mrs. Alfried S. 
Barnes; it was presented to the church, of which Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnes were members, by their son, Gen. A. C. Barnes. Mr. 
Barnes was long engaged in the text-book publishing business, 
and was eminent as a public-spirited citizen of Brooklyn, and as 
a man of philanthropy and broad views in the entire country. 

The subject of the window is the “ Adoration of the Magi,” 
after the original design of Bouguereau, and has been executed 
by George W. Tomes of this city. It is seven feet in width and 
twenty feet in height, and has been placed on the left side of the 
pulpit, The scene represents in the beautifully colored glass is 
almost within the gates of the village of Bethlehem. In the lower 
part of the window is an architecturally designed base, which 
bears this simple inscription: “In loving memory. Alfred S. 
Barnes, 1817-1888. Harriet Burr Barnes, 1820-1881.” 





New York City. 


Commissioner Strauss proposed to extend the noon recess from 
one till half past one. The teachers opposed the idea. The 
principals all argued that it would be unwise to make a change. 

One of the principal reasons for asking that the change be made 
was that the children were obliged to eat their luncheons too 
hastily because of the short time allowed them. 

The committee on by-laws who heard arguments have re- 
ported that they believe the one-hour recess to be sufficient ; that 
the danger of dyspepsia would be obviated if parents would give 
their children a substantial, wholesome lunch instead of obliging 
them to depend upon pie-shops and candy-stands, and that it 
would be contrary to the wishes of the larger number of parents 
to increase the length of the noon recess and lengthen the session 
in the afternoon, as would be necessary in order to cover the full 
school session, as prescribed. 

Justice Barrett, in the supreme court has denied the ap- 
plication of Sarah Frazer, a young colored woman, for a writ of 
mandamus to compel the trustees of the twenty-second ward 
school board to appoint her as teacher in school No. 58. She is 
a graduate of the normal school. The young woman was sent 
for by the trustees and she said that when she presented herself 
before them and they saw her color, they told her that they 
could not appoint her. The trustees asserted that they did not 
bar her on account of her color, but that they had discretionary 
powers, and were under no obligation to appoint her. The judge 
said : 

** With prejudice this court has no sympathy, but I must hold 
that the board of trustees has acted in this case within its rights, 
and deny the application for a mandamus.” 

President Hunter, of the normal college, is strictly enforcing 
the very sensible rule to the effect that students on their way to 
and from the college may not have male escorts other than their 
fathers, brothers, or cousins, and these only when they furnish 
undoubted certificates of relationship, This rule has existed for 
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twenty-five years and has never been flagrantly violated. The 
complaint recently made about its strict enforcement does not 
disturb President Hunter. ‘In the administration of the col. 
lege,” he is quoted to have said, ‘“‘ I assume the right, according 
to an old common law of England, to take full charge of the 
student from the moment she leaves her home to go to the col- 
lege until she returns. I consider myself responsible for her con- 
duct on the street and in the public conveyances, and demand 
that she shall follow the rules established for her welfare. 

‘** We cannot always tell the character of the men who accom- 
pany our students. While the students are naturally truthful, 
their explanations on the question of their male escorts are de- 
serving of careful inquisition, and their mere statements should 
not be taken as conclusive evidence of the relationship of escorts, 
We did in years gone by allow cousins and other near relatives 
to escort the students, but we found in some cases that alleged 
fathers were of the same age or a little beyond that of the pupils, 
and brothers and cousins who were remarkable because they bore 
facial characteristics which did not tend to bear out the claim of 
relationship. We did not care to impute untruth to our students 
in this regard, so the rule was abolished. 

“The students do not need escorts anyway. They go to the 
college in broad daylight and return home in the light of day, so 
there is little chance of harm befalling them. Their attendance 
in such large numbers precludes the danger of insult. As a rule 
the girls have two or more companions to and from the college.” 


FREE LECTURES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The lectures in the free course for the people, provided by the 
board of education began last week for the season of 1895-96. 
Lectures will be delivered this winter in more than thirty places 
in different parts of the city. The first of these free courses was 
given in 1889. It comprised 186 lectures at six schools, the total 
attendance being 22,149. Last year the lectures were given in 
sixteen places and the attendance was 224,118. With the num- 
ber of places nearly doubled this year, it is expected that the num- 
ber of auditors will exceed 300,000, Since the adoption of the 
plan to provide a printed syllabus of each lecture, with names of 
popular books of reference to be found in the free libraries, the 
demand for educational works has increased greatly. 

The courses are under the direction of the originator of this 
movement, Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, and relate to science, history, 
literature, travel, etc. Some of them are illustrated, and Dr. 
Leipziger, in his annual report, recommends an extension of this 
feature, especially in the scientific courses. He adds: 

‘*A special feature of the lecture course during the season just closed was 
the favorable reception accorded to several of the lectures arranged in 
courses. In several of these courses the attendance at the last lecture of the 
series was larger than at the first lecture. It is suggested that more of 
the lectures be arranged in courses of at least four each, and that special 
attention be paid to the biographies of great Americans, to the geography 
and history of the United States, and to topics in natural science,” 

The marked success of this splendid movement should be very 
encouraging to all who are interested in the diffusion of educa- 
tion among the people and ought to lead to an adoption of Dr. 
Leipziger’s plan elsewhere. 


Miss Mary Proctor, who has contributed to THE JOURNAL ar- 
ticles on astronomy, has been invited to give four lectures in the 
New York public schools, ending January 9, and three in Jersey 
City, all under the management of Dr. Leipziger. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE. 


Certain significant changes in organization have been made 
which show the advance the college has been quietly making 
towards high standards everywhere,—each change coming as the 
answer to a pressing demand rather than as an arbitrary 
thing. 

one instance of this is seen in the department of secondary 
teaching, the organization of which has been the result of many 
and increasing demands for a course especially adapted to give 
concentrated preparation in the study of pedagogy and its prac- 
tice to college graduates intending to become teachers in second- 
ary schools. 

Work in methods of teaching Latin and Greek, mathematics, 
and history in high school grades has been offered before this 
time, but has never been fully organized until now, nor has the 
standard of entrance to such a course ever been as high, The 
same general statements are true in regard to the new depart- 
ment of School Supervision. It is apparent that these courses are 
not here as experiments, but as absolutely necessary factors in 
the body collegiate. A like elevation of standards is apparent 
throughout the departments, especially with regard to entrance, 
so that students who two years ago would have been assigned to 
the junior year are now pursuing the introductory course. This 
fact in itself has improvee the quality of student work through- 
out the institution, , 

Another fact significant of progress is shown in the enlarging 
of the departmental staffs, and the consequent possibility of 
smaller numbers in the classes under each instructor, thus mak- 
ing greater concentration possible and more individual work. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 438.] 
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Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 
Hon. Hilary A. Herbert. 
Hon. Hoke Smith. 

Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Justin McCarthy. 
Hon. J. Sterling Morton. 
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Sir C. G. J. B. Elliot, K. C. B. 
A. H. Markham, R. N. 
P. H. Colomb, R. N. 
Thomas H. Stevens, U. S. N. 


War Correspondents. 
Sir William Howard Russell. 
Archibald Forbes. 
Frank D. Millet. 
Frederic Villiers. 
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Leading Astronomers. 


Prof. E. S. Holden. 
Prof. C. A. Young. 
Camille Flammarion. 
Prof. E. C. Barnard. 


Women of Letters. 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Mrs. Frances H. Burnett. 
Mrs. Harriet P. Spofford. 


Prominent Educators. 
Miss Agnes Irwin. 
Prof. Austin Abbott. 
Pres. Charles F. Thwing. 
Prof. F. W. Clarke. 
Prof. N. S. Shaler. 
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Thus the staff of the department of English has been enlarged 
from one to four, that of the department of the Kindergarten 
from four to six, that of the department of Manual Training and 
Art Education from ten to fifteen, of the department of Physical 
Culture from two to four. 

Another indication of progress to those who are watching the 
growth of the college, is found in the increase in numbers among 
the students of thuse who have had whole or partial courses be- 
fore coming to the teachers college at such colleges as Harvard, 
Wellesley, Cornell, Oberlin. Vassar, Smith, and the University of 
Chicago. Twelve such colleges and thirteen normal schools are 
represented among the students this year, a marked advance over 
previous years. 

Every winter Miss Angeline Brooks, director of the depart- 
ment of the kindergarten, gives a course of lectures and lessons 
to mothers, on the theory and work of the kindergarien. The 
course planned for this year will be held at the college, West 
12oth street, between Amsterdam avenue and the Boulevard, on 
eight successive Monday afternoons, at 2.30, beginning on Mon- 
day, October 21, Although these lectures are intended primarily 
for those who are the mothers of young children and who wish 
to understand the underly ing: principles of the kindergarten sys- 
tem and something of its methods and work, they are open to 
any who are interested in the general subject of the education of 
children, L. D. 


New York City. 
»* 


Special Mention. 


Eleven cars filled with a fine looking lot of men lately left Wee- 
hawken for excursion over the West Shore railroad to Kingston, 
and thence over the Walkill branch to the Walden plant, or the 
factory of the New York Condensed Milk Company. The men 
composing the party were those who are engaged in the distribu- 
tion of the milk of the company to thousands of customers in 
New York, Brooklyn, Jersey city, and Newark and this was their 
seventh annual excursion. Their customers had agreed to take a 
two days’ supply in order to give them a chance for this outing. 
A dinner was served the excursionists after their arrival at Wal- 
den, after which a speech of welcome was made by William J. 
Rogers, the secretary of the company. Speeches were made by 
John Barrett, chairman of the excursion committee, Dr, C. D. 
Morris, veterinary surgeon of the company, Isaac Milbank, gen- 
eral manager of the manufacturing and route departments, and 
others. Then considerable time was spent in inspecting the Bor- 
den model farm and the factory, and then the excursionists left 
for home well satisfied with their trip. 

About the first thing one notices about the plant is the abso- 
lute cleanliness existing everywhere. The grounds, the work- 
shops, the engine and machinery rooms, the vats and tanks, ev- 
erything around and about the place, even to those employed 
there, is so tidy and clean that the word factory seems almost a 
misnomer. The plant consists of five buildings—one of which is 
used as a bottling establishment, two as warehouses, and another 
for the general work of the company. The various operations 
from the reception of the milk to the sealing up of the cans are 
carried on in the latter. 

The business has made marvelous strides since it was started 
by Gail Borden, the inventor. Many of the men who worked 
with him at the first now hold important positions ; it is a good 
business policy to advance competent men. H. Lee Borden, his 
son, who is now the president of the company, began active ser- 
vice in the manufacturing department of the business, and con- 
tinued there in various capacities, thus fitting himself for the 
place he now fills. 


If there are growing boys and girls in the family, no matter 
what other papers are taken, the Youth's Compauzon ought to be 
among them. It can be said without reservation that this paper, 
in regard to literary quality, illustrations, and printing, is first class. 
The contents consists of serial stories, short stories, adventure 
stories, editorials on current events, household articles, health ar- 
ticles, science, travel, natural history, etc. A few of the distin- 
guished contributors are Hon. Thomas B, Reed, Hon, Hilary A. 
Herbert, Hon. Hoke Smith, Judge O. W. Holmes, Hon. J. Ster- 
ling Morton, Prof, E. S. Holden, Camille Flammarion, Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison, Mrs, Frances H. Burnett, Mrs. Harriet P. Spofford, 
Prof. N. S. Shaler, Sir Edwin Arnold, Frank R. Stockton, Max 
O’Rell, Bishops Doane and Cox, Harold Frederic, and Hezekiah 
Butterworth. (For a full list of the contributors that have helped 
to make the paper and will help during the coming year see an- 
other page.) There are few famous writers in the United States 
and Great Britain that have not contributed, but some famous 
recruits have been found for 1896. A remarkable premium offer 
is made of which information may be obtained by writing to the 
Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Purify, vitalize and enrich the blood and gain strength by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 
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New Books. 


Balzac is the chief of the realistic school of French novelists, 
His great theme was the struggle of the middle and lower classes in 
France for advancement, after the changes made by the revolu- 
tion, allowing them to seek any position, socially and in the state, 
In his Paul Grandet he depicts such a struggle. This novel has 
been edited for the reading of classes in French, with introduc- 
tion and notes by Eugene Bergeron, assistant professor in the 
University of Chicago. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 





Every educated man should endeavor to get an intelligent idea 
of his relations to the universe. This is obtained through the 
study of science ; if the study is pursued in the right spirit it will 
not make him materialistic, but more reverent toward the Author 
of the wonderful works of nature. But the field to be studied is 
a wide one and most people have not the time to pursue it in de- 
tail. For such Herbert E. Harrop and Louis A. Wallis have 
prepared a little book on the forces of nature, in which they have 
stated the general facts and principles of astronomy, physics, and 
chemistry, in a brief and comprehensive way. The several plates 
illustrate various phenomena of nature. (Harrop & Wallis, 
Columbus, Ohio.) 


A series of Chapters on Electricity, by Samuel Sheldon, Ph. D,, 
that were formerly included in the tourth revised edition of O/m- 
sted’s College Philosophy, now published in a separate volume, 
will help students that can spend only a short period on the sub- 
ject to obtain the knowledge concerning it that every well edu- 
cated man should possess. The necessity for economizing space 
has required the omission of detailed descriptions of apparatus 
and of demonstrative experiments. The desire of the author to 
present each part of the subject in its most modern dress has 
been tempered by a consideration of the intended functions of 
of the book. (The Baker & Taylor Co., 5 East Sixteenth street.) 


There is an intensity of feeling and a vividness of imagination 
in whatever Schiller has written that takes the lover of poetry cap- 
tive at once. Marza Stuart is one of the most popular plays, 
both in and out of Germany; it is well fitted for school-room 
reading. An edition has been prepared for the Clarendon Press 
series by Dr. C. A. Buchheim, professor in King’s college, Lon- 
don. It has a historical introduction, genealogy of the Stuarts 
and Tudors, notes, etc. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.00.) 


B. L. D’Ooge’s Latin Composition Tablet is intended as a 
time-saver for teacher and pupils. A system of abbreviations is 
given by which errors in pupils’ work can be indicated by the 
teacher very rapidly and accurately. The Geometry Tablet for 
Written Exercises, by Wooster Woodruff Beman and David 
Eugene Smith, is made on asimilar plan. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Many features differing from the usual mathematical text-book 
are contained in The Essentials of Arithmetic, Book II., by Gor- 
don A. Southworth, superintendent of schools, Somerville, Mass. 
This second book is intended for upper grammar grades, or for 
all grades above the primary where but one text-book is required. 
In former days much valuable time was wasted on processes that 
never would be used in practical business. The aim of the au- 
thor has been to eliminate all such matter from the main body of 
the book ; he has placed much of this matter often found in arith- 
metics in the appendix. The order of presentation is in the 
main the usual one, though previous acquaintance with the rudi- 
ments of the subject has often been assumed, and some subjects 
have been introduced in a preparatory way a few steps in advance 
of the full and formal treatment. The author has kept in mind 
all through the necessity for stimulating thinking and reasoning 
instead of mere mechanical figuring by imitation and the devel- 
opment of habits of correct and ready expression. An introduc- 
tion to the study of algebra has been given in the appendix, and 
throughout the book letters are conveniently used to represent 
unknown quantities. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston, New 
York, and Chicago, 60 cents.) 


In Four Years in Number, Mary A. Bacon of the Georgia 
Normal and Industrial college of Milledgeville presents the ele- 
ments of arithmetic according to the inductive method. During 
the first year at school the child is to learn the numbers in suc- 
cession through ten; he is taught to read and write the equations 
as he learns the facts in number to which they correspond. Ob- 
jects are employed at first, and the facts of number are fixed in 
the mind by memory drills, and applied to many concrete p'0- 
blems. The treatment of each number as given by E. C. Bran- 
son in his “ Treatise on the Teaching of Number,” is the one sub- 
stantially followed in this book. Chapter I. is a review of what 
the child has learned during the first few months at school ard 
suggests the line of work for the pupils before they are ready to 
use a book. The teacher is reminded that all knowledge must 
rest on actual experience; that the use of objects must not be 
continued too long ; that besides the facts of number the pupil 
must be taught to see number relations. Objects and measures 
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are used to teach compound quantities; geometrical figures are 
cut out of cardboard or paper and solids are made from cardboard 
or clay. Various materials, as beads, buttons, etc., are used in 
the number work. The book carries the pupil through the ele- 
ments of fractions, denominate numbers, and interest. (Ginn & 
Co., Boston.) 


Prof. James Morgan Hart, of Cornell university, the author of 
A Hand Book of English Composition, embodied the results of 
this long experience in teaching in this work. His aim was to 
make a book that was equally serviceable in high school and col- 
lege, that fully treated the essentials of prose composition, that 
was thoroughly practical in method, and yet attractive in form of 
treatment. In part one, much attention is given to the paragraph, 
the distinction between narration and description is clearly drawn, 
exposition is fully treated, and argumentation is treated more 
simply than is usual in rhetorical works. Part two treats of style, 
under the name of expression, with reference to its three leading 
qualities, clearness, force, and propriety. Part three presents 
the process of composition in its most practical aspects—prepar- 
ing a composition and reading and composition. Part four is 
for the benefit of schools that use only one text-book. Poetry, 
English meters, oratory and debate, and the history of the Eng- 
lish language are considered. The book embodies the following 
novel features. Stress is laid on writing as an imitative art, and 
hence the book throughout is a collection of good models to fol- 
low rather than of bad specimens to correct. The paragraph is 
considered as the unit of writing, and the student is taught toco- 
ordinate his sentences into paragraphs, and his paragraphs into a 
composition, The illustrative extracts - as this is a manual of 
prose composition—are mostly in prose. Each extract is usually 
an entire paragraph, embodying a fully developed thought of the 
author quoted. Many of the extracts are taken from approved 
works of science. (Eldredge & Bro, Philadelphia, Pa. $1.00.) 


An Advanced History of England, from the earliest times to 
the present day, by Cyril Ransome, M. A., professor of modern 
history and English literature in the Yorkshire college, Victoria 
university, is one that is intended for students and yet it is 
written in an easy, flowing style that will please the general reader. 
The book is mainly an expansion of the author’s shorter history, 
and, so far as possible, connected narratives of the important 
events are given, instead of having notices of a closely-connected 
series of events scattered about disconnectedly through the course 
of the general narrative. The author has laid stress on biography 
and character-sketching, as regards great national heroes. The 
narrative has been brought down to the resignation of Lord Rose- 
bery in 1895. Although the difficulty with dealing with recent 
évents is enormous, the author has made an honest effort to over- 
come them, and with a fair degree of success. Similarly in deal- 
ing with questions in which race prejudices are likely to arise he 
has used great caution. Certainly Americans have no reason to 
complain of the parts of the volume dealing with the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. The volume has 
numerous plans of battles, outline maps, and diagrams of royal 
houses. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $2.25.) 
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Fall and Winter Associations. 


Nov. 7, 8,9. Sixth Annual Meeting of the Town and City Superinten- 
dents of Indiana at Indianapolis. Edward Ayres, President; H, G. 
Woody, Secretary; B. F. Moore, chairman of ex. com. 

Nov. 15. New England Association uf School Superintendents at Boston. 

Nov. 16. New England Conference of Educational Workers at Boston, 

Nov. 28-30. North Central Kansas Teachers’ Association at Beloit. 

Nov. 29-30. Central Kansas Teachers’ Association at Hutchinson. 
a 29-30. Southwestern Kansas Teachers’ Association at Arkansas 

ity. 

Nov. 29-30. Northwestern Kansas Teachers’ Association at Hill City. 

Nov. 29-30. Noithwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association at Tiffia. 

Nov. 29-30 Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association at Boston. 

Nov. 29-30. Michigan Schoolmasters Club at Ann Arbor, 

Nov. 29-30. Eastern Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 

Dec. 5-7. Vermont State Teachers’ Association at St. Johnsbury. 

Dec. 25-27. Kansas State Teachers’ Assoc:ation, Topeka, Kan. 

Dec. 25-29. Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, 111. 

Dec. 26, 27, z8.—Idaho State Teachers’ Association at Moscow. 

Dec. 26-27, Southeast Missouri Teachers’ Association, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
Dec. 26-28. Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 
- Dec, 26-28. North Central Missouri Teachers’ Association, Salisbury, 

oO. 

Dec. 26-28. Southwest Missouri Teachers’ Association, Carthage, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28. Northeast Missouri Teachers’ Association, Mexico, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28—Montana State Teachers’ Association at Anaconda, W. E. 
Harmon, president, V. J. Olds, secretary: 

Dec, 26-28, Indiana State Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis (State 
House). 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1-2. lowa State Teachers’ Association at Des Moines. R, 
C. Barrett, pres. ; Carrie A. Byrne, chairman ex. com. 

Dec. 31.-Jan. 1-2.—Southern Educational Association at Hot Springs 
Arkansas. Pres’t. J. R. Preston, State Supt., Jackson, Miss., Sec’y. Supt. 
James McGinnis, Owensboro, Ky., Tressurer J. M. Carlisle, State Supt. 
Austin, Texas, 

Jan. 1-2. Western Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

Feb. 18-20. The meeting of Department of Superintendence at Jack- 
sonville, Fia. President, Supt. L. H. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio. 





New York Day at the Exposition. 

For the New York Day at the Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion 10 day excursion tickets will be sold by Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany on November 1gth and aist, from New York and Brooklyn to Atlan- 
ta, Ga., and return for $20.50. 





Don’t Worry Yourself 


and don't worry the baby ; avoid both unpleasant conditions by giving the 
child pure, digestible food. Don't use solid preparations. /n/ant Health 
is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your address tothe New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Established 1870. Published weekly at $2.50 per year, ts a journal of 
education for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers 
who desire to have a complete account of all the great movements in edu- 
cation. 

We publish THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly, $1.00 per year ; THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, $1.00 a year; EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, $1.00 a 
year ; and OuR TiIMEs (Current Events), monthly, 30 cents a year. 

E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 East Ninth street, New York. 





For 

Throat 

And Lung 
Troubles, Take 


YERS 


A Cherry Pectoral 


Received 
Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 


When in Doubt, ask for Ayer’s Pills. 


School 











MADE FROM 


Best XXX Standard Bunting, 


With Canvas Headings and Brass Grummets. 


Send for CATALOGUE with SPECIAL 
PRICES for Schools and School Boards, 
to any of the following addresses. 


| 
Consolidated Fireworks Co., | 


Of America. 


New York City, Nos. 9, ll Park Place. 
Chicago, Il. “ 30,32 South Water St. | 
Cincinnati,O. “ 244 Main St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 210 Nerth Second St. 
Baltimore, Md. “ 104 Light St. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nerv ous Dyspepsia. 
Mental , 


Freligh’s 
Tonic e2e5 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial.» Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. ‘ 


I. 0. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


U. . 
ENSIGNS. 


Depression. 


ailure. 


Flags. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 
| 
| 
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TEHCHERS’ AGENCIES. 


$$. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION®*chicaco 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3.700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 





} 
| 


6034 WoodlawnAv. | THE METROPOLITAN TRACHERS’ AGENCY 


| provides competent teachers with good positions. 
Write for particulars. 


IRVING HAZEN, Manager. 


| 28 West 23d St. Fifth av.,& Bway) NEW YORK, 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of these Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton PI1., | 70 Fifth Ave., | 355 1204 So. Spring St., | 1242 Twelfth St., 
Boston, Mass. New York. Chicago, Il. Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Cal. | Washington, D. é. 
420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 














110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 169 Wabash Ave.. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


(C. A. Scott & Co., Proprietors’, 
Agency Manual free to any address. One Fee Registers in Both Offices, } 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school lofees and teachers is invited. 
ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. | 
4 . S . ” 
end us one to begin Monday. We | 
Our Teacher Failed. receive many such letters, and if you are 
ready to take a place on short notice we want to hear from you. Write for information. 


THE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ ACENCY, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager, | 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 





Assists | 

















BLACKBOARD CLOTH, send for Sample — | 
BLACKBOARDS, Aukin. sexo | R, H, GALPEN, 


GENERAL SCHOOL APPARATUS. =§ CATA. 3 East 4th St., _ 
SCHOOL AND HALL FURNITURE.  ‘OCYFS: | 


MATCHLESS IN 3 days 
TONE, 
Ch 
BEAUTY, — 
STRENGTH 





California 


Beginning October 29, 1895, the 


California Limited 


will leave Chicago daily at 6.00 | 
P.M., Over the Sante Fe Route, ar- 
riving Los Angeles 6.05 p.m., and 
San Diego 10.10 p.m. of third day, | 
and San Francisco 10.45 a.m. of the | 
fourth day. } 
A strictly first-class limited train, | 





TELLS THE STORY OF 


“Bay State’ 


GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 
BANJOS and ZITHERS. Limited ing car and chair car, vestibuled 
throughout, lighted by Pintsch 


gas, and running through from 

OBerzange Chicago to Los Angeles without | 

Passenger change. Principal fast trains from | 

New York and other Eastern cities 

connect at Chicago with the ** Cali- 

fornia Limited,’’ making the time 

from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast four days. 

For circulars, reservations, etc., 

address 


GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 


General Passenger Agent, A.T., &S. F. R. R. 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


Santa Fe Route 


New 


Fast 


and compartment sleevers, din. 


26 Awards. Only Winners 
of American Gold Medals. 


mete Service 





Lowest in price of all Strictly High- 
Class Instruments. Send for Cata- 
logue. 





_ Teachers Wanted! reeerstioc connie 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled, 





TEACHERS’ 


| Introduces to colleges, schools, and tamil.es, superior 
CHICACO. | Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy. 
| ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom. 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


— 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
AGENCY 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York, 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. 


Orvitte Brewer, Manager, 





‘TEACHERS of recognized ability wanted 
for high grade positions in Penn. 
sylvania and other states. 
| BASAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt 


Send for circulars, 


L. Myers, Manager, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(ith year.) 





cells you about them 
a teacher and ——_ Recommends 


you, that is more. 
Cc. 


1s valuable 1n proportion to its 
An Agency influence. If fe merely hears 


vacancies and is something, but if it 
that is asked to recommend 


Ww. BARDEEN, "SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Ageney 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH StrReFT. N. Y. 








Benches, Tools & Supplies 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, ‘3i.fox.* 





The Posse Gymnasium 





offers a thorough normal course. Medals for 
methods: Boston, 1892, Chicago, 1893, and 
Antwerp, 1894. Summer course, July 8th to 
August gth, inclusive. 7th Year opens Sept. 
16th. Address 


Baron NILs PossE, K,G.V., B.Sc., M.G., 
23 irvington Street, BosTon, 





Superb new equipment of palace | r ) 











At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d'™ts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
eee 















SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST | For 


giving 
LABOR | any amount — 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
ractions, percentage to advance measurements. 2 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, r 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of # 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicsé’. 





JOHN C. HAYNES & C0., 


453-463 Washington Street, 
and 33 Court Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS. 


ods fn Arithmetic, eee Y 


Blackboard Stencils 
are the Best Aids for 
Illustrations. 


We have about 50 designs of flowers, plants, fruits 
&c., for botany ae A 10-cent stencil and a 5-cent 
stencil sent as samples for five two-cent stamps. We 
have about five hundred of all kinds. Price list free 





What vo0ox can giv: 
= a AF. it 


Pant on, ~ 
61 Fas 


Send 6cents. E, L, KELLOGG & Cu., 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St, NY. 


Ninth Street. New York. 


tALL THE CUTS: 
Pudlished in The School Journal 
ARE: FOR SALE 
At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 
Line Etchings, 7c. per sq. in., minimum price 
Ce 
Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 


cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be 4: 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. gth St., New York 
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Cycling 
Delight 


is at its greatest these 
days. Cool, bracing 
air; hard, smooth, 
dustless roads. The 


New Books. 


One who wishes to be fully acquainted 
with the scientific thought of the day must 
familiarize himself with the theories of Dar- 
win. Whether the ideas of that great man 
shall stand or not-his investigations have 
had an untold influence on science. An 
exposition of the Darwinian theory and a 
discussion of post-Darwinian questions 
is contained in the volumes on Darwin, 
and after Darwin, by George John Ro- 
manes, LL. D., honorary fellow of Gooville, 





COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE 


holds $100 of de- 
light in every dol- 
lar of the $100 it 
costs. You may 
just as well buy 
your machine for 
next year now. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


GENERAL OFFICES 
AND FACTORIES, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Moenol 
Constable Kae 


0. 

















Autumn 
Dress Fabrics. 


Boucles, Bourettes, Diagonals, 
Cheviots, Englishand Scotch 
Heather Suitings. 


Mohairs, Serges. 
French Fancy Silk and Wool Plaids. 


Scotch All Wool Plaids 


Silk and Wool Novelties, White and 
Colored Fabrics, 


for House and Evening Wear. 


Broadway HK 19th dt. 


NEW YORK. 





Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y 


and Cauus college, Cambridge. The pres- 
,ent volume (No. 2) is mainly devoted to 
| those post- -Darwinian questions “ Hered- 
| ity” and “ Utility.” The book will be a 
| useful one in the scientific library. (The 
Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Cloth $1.50, or both volumes bound to- 
| gether, $3.00 net.) 


| A Morman Wife, by Grace Wilbur 
| Trout, deals with one of those peculiar 
| complications that are liable to arise under 
|the polygamous marriage system. The 
| author depicts the evils of the system, so- 
cially and morally, in a forcible way. (Chas. 
H. Kerr & Co., Chicago.) 


Joseph Fitzgerald, the author of Pztfalls 
|2a English, a manual of customary errors 
| in the use of English, has had long experi- 
ence in editing, translating, and in studying 
| the special subject of which the book treats. 
| The knowledge thus gained has been con- 
| densed into tuis little volume. Persons of 
|considerable education often use expres 
| sions of which they ought to be ashamed 
| Teachers especially ought to be accurate in 
}the use of language; this book will give 
| them much help in that direction. (J. Fitz 
|gerald & Co, 28 Lafayette place, N. Y. 
25 cents.) 





Literary Notes. 


The Sources of American Federalism is 
the subject of a recent paper by Prof. Wm. 
C. Morey, published by the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia. The purpose of the essay is 
to show the beginnings of the federal sys- 
tem on American soil and to suggest the 
historical principles upon which its origin 
must be explained. 


The educational paper of the November 
Atlantic is “‘ At the Parting of the Ways,” 
a timely article upon the physical education 
of women in college. 


L. A. Sherman, professor of English lit- 
erature in the University of Nebraska, con- 
tributes to the November issue of Zhe 
Chautauguan a breezy article on ** Ameri- 
tan Humorists.” He considers Mark Twain 
the greatest humorist this country has pro- 
duced. 






say . 
‘“We won't use 


anything . 
but : 
the — ; 
° Bias 
«” 


° Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 


” 


on our dresses 


Send for samples. showing labels and material 
tothe S. H. & M. Co.. P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City 


**S.H.&.M.”’ Dress Staysare the Best. 








LADIES 





Brown's S French Dressing 


ON YOUR 


“ BOOTS and SHOES, 





THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


Beeman’s— 
Pe : 
yi 4 


Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 
a Delicious Bemody for 
Ant Neiguation and Sea Sickness. 
» Send Se, ~ <7 ~ 
1 Co. 
72% Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


‘yowe ty 
' Pepsin Chewing Cum. 














the best literature in an inexpensive and at- 
tractive form, suitable at the same time for 
the class-room, and for the school library, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce for im- 
mediate publication the following numbers 
in their famous Riverside Literature Series : | 
No. 85, Thomas Hughes’ Zom Brown's 
School Days (A Quadruple Number) ; No. 
86, Sir Walter Scott’s /vanhoe (A Quad- 
ruple Number). Each book will be una- 
bridged, and will contain a biographical 
sketch of the author. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish shortly 
a very curious monograph by Arthur J. 
Evans, keeper of the Ashmolean museum, 





J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
‘W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 


in Oxford. In recent explorations in Crete, 
Mr. Evans believes he has found a clue to 
the existence of a system of picture writing 
inGreek lands. The volume in which these 
results will be presented is entitled Cretan 
Pictographs and Pra-Phenician Script. 





In furtherance of their plan for furnishing | 


HAHNEMANN 


‘Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 
The thi -sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will 
New college palates. Well equipped laboratories. 
Kx rperie nced_teache Low fees. Equality in 
New Hospital « of a beds now open. 
“end for announce’ 











JAS. B. OOBB, M. D., is6 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
Catal e of Speakers, Dialogues, 
rills, Teachers’ Aids, ide, Leteer 


FREE "5 
Amusements, 


De- 
bates, ete. Dick ¢ etc. Dick Ay Fitegerald, 11 Ann St., New jew York: 


DEAF Ssh 


Ln pe Rhy nt Baldy HISCO 
enly, 853 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of Seco FARE 











IJSE BARNES’ INK 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E.10th St., N.Y. 
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The History of Punch and its times, by| and some have luminous spots in rows 


M. H. Spielmann, with about 120 illustra- 
tions, portraits and fac-similes, is just an- 
nounced by The Cassell Publishing Co., 
New York. 


One of the interesting literary questions 
of the day is whether dialogue is to be the 
prevailing form of fiction. Sir Walter Be- 
sant prediccs that novels will shortly be 
written in dialogue, and that descriptions 
will be al nost entirely done away with. He 
cites Miss Violet Hunt and Anthony Hope 
as two of the most successful users of dia- 
logue, and his argument is re-enforced by 
the brilliancy of Miss Hunt’s new work of 
fiction, “‘A Hard Woman,” published in 
America by D. Appleton & Co. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have in press 
for immediate issue in ‘‘ Heath’s Modern 
Language Series,” Corneille’s Le Cz@, edited 
with introduction and notes by Professor F. 
M. Warren, of Adelbert college. 


Mr. Royal Cortissoz, a well known writer 
on artistic subjects, contributes to the No- 
vember Scrzbner’s an article on “ The 
Landmarks of Manhattan,” in which he 
tells of the development of the great busi- 
ness blocks downtown and graphically de- 
scribes the splendid group of buildings that 
is to ornament Morningside Heights, com- 
prising the new cathedral of St. John, St. 
Luke’s hospital and the new Columbia col- 
lege buildings. 


The special feature of the November 
Current Literature for lovers of the best 
literature is a remarkable collection of six- 
teen sonnets on the sonnet, from the world’s 
great poets, selected by Fanny Mack Loth- 
rop, who is rapidly winning recognition as 
a writer and compiler of rare taste and abil- 
ity. 

The opening chapter of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s new novel, “ Sir George Tressady,” 
which began in the November Century, de- 
scribes an election in England. Mrs, 
Ward’s well-remembered heroine, “ Mar- 
cella,” reappears early in this story. 


Not long before his death the poet Long- 
fellow told Hezekiah Butterworth one even- 
ing in his library how he came to write 
“The Psalm of Life,” ‘“‘ The Bridge,” *‘ Ex- 
celsior,” “ Hiawatha,” “‘ The Old Clock on 
the Stairs,” and some of his other great 
poems. Mr. Butterworth has now embod- 
ied the evening’s talk in anarticle on “ How 
Longfellow Wrote His Best-known Poems,” 
which The Ladies’ Home Journal will 
publish in its next number. 


Many fishes in the deep sea, although en- 
tirely cut off from the light of day, are fur- 
nished with their own light, having organs 
which send out a phosphorescent gleam. 
Sometimes the fishes have glimmering ten- 
tacles which rise from the top of the head, 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book. © Pills roc. and 
asc. a box. Book /ree at your 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 





down their sides. As numbers of them go 
flashing through the water they must have 
the effect of a torchlight procession. 


Interesting Notes. 


The fish that live at enormous depths are, 
in consequence of the enormous pressure, 
liable to a curious form of accident. If, in 
chasing their prey or for any other reason, 
they rise to a considerable distance above 
the floor of the ocean, the gases of their 
swimming bladder become considerably ex- 
panded and their specific gravity greatly re- 
duced ; up to a certain limit the muscles of 
their bodies can counteract the tendency to 
float upward and enable the fish to regain 
its proper sphere of life at the bottom, but 
beyond that limit the muscles are not strong 
enough to drive the body downward, and 
the fish, becoming more and more distended 
as it goes, is gradually killed on its long and 
involuntary journey to the surface of the 
sea. The deep sea fish, then, are exposed 
to a danger that no other animals in the 
world are subject to—namely : that of tum- 
bling upward. That such accidents do oc- 
casionally occur is evidenced by the fact 
that some fish, which are known to be true 
deep sea forms, were discovered dead and 
floating on the surface of the ccean long 
before our modern investigations were com- 
menced 


Some time ago a startling article appeared 


| on the bacteria of the telephone transmitter. 


A medical man who had industriously col- 
lected the various substances which had 
been left on the diaphram of several public 
telephones gave a graphic story of the ba- 
cilli of consumption, diphtheria, and other 
diseases that lurked within the transmitter, 
ready to work their dire mission on the un- 
suspecting user of the telephone who was 
unfortunate enough to be in the physical 
state favorable to the quickening of the mi- 
crobes. New Yorkers recognized that the 
story was simply a good piece of newspaper 
work ; but in Germany the scare was taken 
seriously, and a special mouthpiece has been 
introduced there with the object of avoid- 
ing the spread of diseases by the condensed 
moisture of the breath. A pad of disks of 
paper with a hole in the middle is inserted 
in the transmitter mouth and the upper disk 
of the paper is torn off after every conver- 
sation. 


Is there to be a universal language? and 
is English to be that language? In the year 
1800 it is recorded to have been used by no 
more than 22,000,000 people. It is. now 
spoken, as their native tongue, by rore than 
100,000,000 people; the numbers speaking 
Russian rose from 30,000,000 to 70,000,0c0 
or 80,000,000 during the same period. while 
all other European languages were left far 
behind. English is now spoken in the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Cape of Good Hope 
and largely in India, and is now pushing its 
way, like those who speak it, into every 
quarter of the globe. It is to be hoped that 
before it becomes universal, however, its 
orthography will undergo a radical reform. 
It is too tiresome to think of a universal 
language with eight ways of pronouncing a. 


By the measurement of skulls, Prof. Segri 
thinks that he has established the existence 
of an early race of men whom he calls the 
Mediterraneans, They arose in the moun- 
tains ot Abyssinia, spread over Egypt and 
the north coast of Africa, reaching to the 
Canary Islands, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, 
Great Britain, and Ireland, the greater part 
of France Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and 
the country about the Black Sea. _In Jater 
times branches of this race came to Europe 
from Asia Minor and became known as 
The Hittities be- 


Pelasgi and Etruscans. 





For Tired Mothers 


‘I feel very thank. 
ful for what Hood's 
Sarsaparilla has done 


for me. I have taken 
three bottles and the 
medicine has made a 


great change. I was 
All Run Down 
from trouble and 
overwork, and had 
other com plaints eom- 
MQ\S Mon to my sex at my 





uge, 44 years. Now 
since taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla I am much stronger and am gaip- 


ingin flesh. I would advise all overworked, 
tired, weak mothers to take Hood’s Sarsz- 
parilla to build them up.” Mrs. G. W. War- 
NOCK, Beverly, Nebraska. Remember, 


Hood’s** Cures 


Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and 
efficiently, on the liver and bowels. 25¢c, 








The most nutritious 
of all food _ prepar- 
ations; always retained 
by the stomach. Ready 
for instant use. 





says dg city is ,one 
Elementary Sounds 
and Diacritical Marks 


Fully explained and illustrated by the 
Step by Step Primer 
in Burnz Pronouncing Print. 


Every teacher needs this book to give dai 
drill on the sounds of the language. Its intro- 
duction would revolutionize the teaching of Ready 
ing. We want every teacher to actively interest 
herself to secure its use. Price, 25 cents per 
copy. Special terms for introduction, 


B. L. KBLLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago 
fit, SAVE *¢ YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men. 

TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
mM anagency. Write at once. 


Rocuester RADIATOR COMPANY, 
50 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


AC IF LIGHT 
HAIR ON THE F removed 
by depilatory; if strong, by electricity , per- 
manently. 20 years’ experience. )ermatol- 


ogist John H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N.Y. 
Send stamp for book on Facial Blemishes. 
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songed to the same stock. Their skin was 


brownish, their hair and eyes black, and 
their skulls of peculiar shapes, which Prof. 
Sergi sub-divides into ellipsoid, ovoid, penta- 
gonal, rhomboid, cupoid, sphenoid, and the 


like. The race in northern Italy, France, 
and Britain was driven west by the coming 
of the Kelts. 


Wonders of the Yukon. 


Yukon, which is the present Mecca of 
placer miners in Alaska, is a land not only 
of gold, but of wonders also, Some of the 
miners who have returned bring strange 
accounts of curiosities in nature. A miner 
on Sixty Mile creek found a tusk of a mam- 
moth that projected seven feet out of a sand 
bank, and another found a single tusk so 
heavy that he could scarcely lift it. Nearly 
the whole of the Yukon basin furnishes 
fossils, and some of the miners believe that 
the unexplored country toward the head of 
the Copper river yet contains living speci- 
mens, as tales are told by Indians of that 
region of huge woolly beasts with horns 
like the trunk of a birch tree. They say 
that in winter puffs of steam issue from the 
nostrils of these monsters as from the es- 
cape pipe of a steamboat. 

During the shortest days of winter, for a 
period of about twenty-three days, at Forty 
Mile post, the sun does not make its appear- 
ance above the horizon, although at mid- 
day there is from three to four hours of | 
twilight. The northern lights glow with 
the utmost brilliancy, on the other hand, and 
help very materially to drive away the 
darkness and desolation of the dreary land. 
During the summer season the order of 
things is reversed, and on the longest days 
in June, for about three weeks, the sun does 
not disappear. On the shortest winter days 
the thermometer ranges from 20° to 75° 
below zero, and on the longest summer 
days from 60° to go® above in the shade. | 
The existence of active volcanoes in the | 
Yukon basin is asserted by Indians, who 
say that a very high peak, situated near the 
head of White river, is at times in a state of | 
eruption. White river drains a high, moun- | 
tainous country. and its waters are extremely 
muddy, being laden with a white, glassy | 
substance called volcanic ash, which is 
carried down from a point near the head of 
the stream, a section of the country where | 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. | 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, CMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patch- 
es, Rash and 
Skin Diseases, 
and every blem 
Ish on beauty ; 
and defies detec 
tion. On its vir 
tues it has stood 
the test of 46 

ears—no other 

as—and is s0 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 


Accep co 

te: feit of similar 
name. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (a pa 
tient): “As you 
lad ws will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all sk preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in 


jury, to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S8., Canada and Serene. 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 

errest and proof of any one selling the same. 
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i GREATAMERICAN LADIES ! . 
y Do you like a Oup of 
GOOD TEA? 


If so, send this > 
advertisement and 15 

cents in stamps and we will send you 

a % lb. sample of the best T im- 
4 ported. Any kind you may select. 


HOW ARE YOUR 


{ CHINA CLOSETS ? 


4 Are the old dishes chipped and 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 
4 plenish it FREE. 

Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea ‘4 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 

4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 

4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile > 

4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, > 

4 Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, » 

4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. > 
made by getting > 


4 
4 GOOD INCOMES orders for our > 


4 celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- p 
4 der and Spices. Work for all. 3s 
4 lbs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 

for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 

ters in U.S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 

Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 
4 FREE to all Patrons. For full 
4 particulars, address 


<The Great Amorica ea if 


4 81 & 33 Vesey Street, > 
4 P. 0. Box 289. NEW YORK. ? 
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«|The St. Denis Hotel 


Broaoway and Evceventw Srreer, 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK! 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country, ithin a 
radius of a few blocks trom the hotel are all the edu. 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 





no white man’s foot has ever trod. Accord-| @@SBSCSVSVSVSVSSSSEVSESSESESESISSssetsetse 
WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY! 


ing to Dr. Dawson, the deposits of ash are | 
of recent date. He believes that the erup- | 
tion which deposited the ash did not take | 
place in the Coast range. All evidence | 
goes to show that it occurred near or at the 
headwaters of the White river, and to in- 
dicate the possibility of an active volcano 
there at the present time. 

The astronomers of the naval observa- 
tory at Washington, have sought all over 
the world for spiders’ webs, utilized in tele- | 
scopes for cross lines. Threads of cobwebs 
are employed for the purpose because they | 
are wonderfully strong for their exceeding 
fineness and are not affected by moisture 
or temperature. According to the Optzcéan, 
specimens were obtained from China by 
the directors of the observatory, because 
it was imagined that the large spider of 
that country would perhaps produce a par- 
ticularly excellent quality of web. How- 
ever, it was found that the best web is 
spun by spiders of the United States, such 
as are found in the neighborhood of Wash- 
ington. This is another case in which 
manufacturing in this country excels that 
of all others. Even the spiders of this 
great and glorious land are a credit to it, 
Says Ratlway Engineering. 











THE DELICIOUS PERFUME 


¢ CRAB-APPLE 
~, BLOSSOMS 


‘““A delicate per- 
fume of highest qual- 





—Court Journal. 






ity ; one of the choi- ee lent — put 
sold Every where. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, | 


177 New Bond Street, London. 


Makers of the delightful new Japanese perfume MA T-SU-KI- 
‘A, now so greatly in demand, 
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TWO BOOK COURSES. 


IN ARITHMETIC. 


Essentials of Arithmetic. 


Parts I. and II. 


By G. A. SOUTHWORTH. 


IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


First Lessons in Language, and 


Elements of Composition and Grammar. 
By SOUTHWORTH and GODDARD. 


These are works of sterling merit. 


There are many other such upon our list. 


Our Catalogue, Price List and terms of introduction and Exchange sent cn application, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


New York, Boston, Chicago. 





Standard 


Piano 
Methods 


“Richardson’s New Method” 

The new edition. Revised, enlarged, and embody- 
ing the latest ideas in teachin . ineluding Dr. Willlam 
Mason’s celebrated system of Touch and Technics. 
The recognized standard among music teachers. 500,- 
000 of the old edition sold. American or foreign finger- 
ing. $3.00 

“New England Conservatory 


Method” 


The official book of piano instruction in this — 
sch yo ri foreign fingering. Thr 
parts. Each $1.5 Complete, $3. Ou 


* Bellaks’ Analytical Method” 
Paper, 75 Cents; Boards, $1.00. 
“Peter’s Eclectic Piano 
Instructor ” 

Over 300,000 of this standard work sold, $3.00 


“‘Mason’s Pianoforte Technics” 

By Wm. Mason and W. 8. B. Matthews, $2.50 

“Mason and Hoadley’s System 
for Beginners” 


American or foreign fingering, 83.00 


Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





FOR THE 


REED ORGAN 


“Organ at Church and in Con- 
cert.” 


By J. W. Simpson. For pipe or reed organ. A new 
coliection which brings within reach of the ordinary 
player some of the finest organ music Panes in 
Not difficult and é great variety. 74 pieces 

Cloth, $2.00, postpaid. 





years. 


“ Parlor Organ Galaxy.” 


By W. F. Sudds. A fine collection of vocal and in- 
strumental music for the reed organ. Selected to suit 
all tastes and the ability of young performers. 40 
Instrumental Pieces. 17 Vocal Pieces. Heavy 
Paper, 50 cents; Beards, 75 cents ; postpaid. 


**Clarke’s New Method for Reed 
Organs.” 


The standard instruction book for the reed organ, 
distinct from any previous work by the same author. 
It contains all that is needed for a mastery of the in- 
Boards, $2.50, postpaid, 


“ Bellak’s New Method for the 
Organ.” 
German and English Edition. Also with German 


text. Paper, 75 cents; Boards, $1.00, post- 
paid. 


‘“‘Winner’s Eureka Method.” 


The popular instruction book. Paper, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


strument. 


Descriptive Circulars on application. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia, 








GILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON 
10-112 BOYLSTON ST, 


NEW YORK 
31 EB. 17TH ST. 


262-264 WABASH AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 ARCH ST. 


CHICAGO 








“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


am THREE NEW MODEL 


SFG SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS 


Nos. 


2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 





Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Branch Offices in Twenty-Nine Principal 
Cities In the United States. 





Syracuse, N. Yo U.S. A.| | | when communicating with advertisers. 


| A HISTORY OF ART, 


| For Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges, and Art 
| Students and Tourists in Europe. 


By WI1. H. GOODYEAR, BA. 


** As a text-book or as a handy volume to carry to 
Europe with one as guide to historic art, this book 
seems to be peculiarly suitable, both by reason of 
brevity and at the same time its completeness, and 
by reason of the categorical manner in which the 
facts are arranged and set forth.” 

The American Architect, 

** Goodyear’s History o of Art is all that could be de. 
sired as a Text-Book on this subject. We use it 
each year with ar ony | delight and heartily 
recommend it to all Art Students.’’—Miss E, A, 
Ketty, Prin, Charleston, (S. C.,) Female Seminary, 

314_Illustrations in color. 377 pages. 

oyal, Svo. Cloth. Price $3.50. 
ae... rates for introduction. 


| A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
56 East Tenth St., New York, 
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